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The aim of the study was to investigate ' the evidence 

: of;^'adaptive-~f unctionihg in Jthe dr«am- state. Dreams have 

been reported, in the literature as functioning inCWan 

adaptive (Adler ) , compensatory (xJung) , ) complementary 

(Fr^ud) , or hybrid (Piaget) ,i manner. 

The^ objeqjB^ve of the research was to measure, 

psychological needs, during waking and dreaming st;ates • ' 

Methods , - 

' V ^ ■ / . ; • • ^ ■ 

^1 A classical e^cperimental -research' design was ^^ employed 

* testing three null hypotheses. ' ' ' 

L. . There /are no ^ ^sigi|df icant correlations 4DetweQn the 
subjects' viaklngr psycholdgicai profile ^ and the subjects' 
\,dream psycholqgicAl profi^fe on 15 need scales .as generated 
Ercon the Adjective Check Uist. ^ ' 

2. There are no significant - correlat i9ns between \ the 
psychological profile as * 'gene,r^ted by signi f ij::ant: .others 
and the subjects' dreaming .psychological pro'tile on u5 
need scales created from the\Adjective Check . List. , 

,3. There are nb significant correlations between the 
. subjects'. 'f*waking ' psychologrcal ' profile^ and " the 
vpsychological profile as generated by the significant 
other on'15. need scales -as* cr^^ta^d ff^rom the Adjective * ^ 
CheQk List. '^^ - - s ' J' / ' - ^ 

A total of thirty subjects (21 males, 9 females) from 
St. George's University Sch^opl of Medicine volunteered to 

* c ■ , ' • 

participate in the experiment and agreed ^to meet on a 
weekly basis for' a period of three mor\ths.' Non U.S./ 
citizens and/or subjects with ^ a history of psycholbgical 

ft ^ ' ' • * • ' » . , 

^ ^ i' . ^ ^ 



problems were ni^^t included in the stu'dy, . - ' - y 

\ The Adjective Check List ^ wa's used' as the test 
ihstlrument in the study/ A wakir^g psychological profile 
and"* a dreaming psychologil^al prof ile ' wer'e generated using 
the Adjective Check List for each subject. The 15 need 
scales were used from\ the Adjective Cheak List to generate 
data for the study. ' • 



Preliminary trainings instructions included methods 
and' tecjiiniques for"^ Tecoi^ingv responds on ,^he "Adjective 
Chpck^^^List , ,a driS^am"^ recall enhancement > manual, and 
methods for recording- dreams • ' 
Results An(^ Discussion 

'No significant corrielations were^ found between the 
subjects* feelf waking psychological prof ile and^ the 
subjects' dreaming profiles on 15' adjective need scales. 
Nor we^re . significant, correlations found between the 

DC* ' ■ ; ■ 

'profiles generated by the subjects* significant • ^ others , 

' ' f . . ' . 
profiles and the sub jects'* dreaming profiles on— 15 need 

' v. . ; ' / 

scales, created from the Adjective Check • - List; No 
agreement* between waking and dreaming psychological 
prof^ies^ was found. , ' 

There were however , significant correlations found 
between the subjects* self psychological profiles and the 
subjects*^ significant other * profiles. 'Waking reality 
psychological profiles^ were found generally to. be in 
agreement on need scale variables. • : 
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PREFACE 

/ "^ 

This document will be submitted . to the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC), The decision to 
submit the Project Demonstrating Excellence to ERIC is an 
outgrowth ,of the seminar in Re a^arcl)/^ Methodology presented 
by Dr, Michael Patton and sponso^d by' the Union for 
Experimenting Colleges and ^ni versit ies . The utility -and 
access »of information is an integral ' 'par t of the process 
of research and devei^opment . If the results of any work 
are not accessible to individuals who can use and benefit 



from them, then the research has beenr fpr all practical 
purposes, in vain. * ^ * . 

^ Through my own 1 i teraturo aearch in the area of 
dreams, I discovered that less than 25% of all published 
dissertations on dreams in Dissertation Abstracts 
International (DAI) are available through current library 
acccnn tcchniqucn. Through ntandnrd tntorl ibrary " Loan 
procoduroa I tound that mont univornition do not loan 
their copioM of dir^sertat ionn and Cow i^ any univerui t lo?5 
can afford to purcfiane copioM of all dinriorta tionn from 

Un'lver?jlty oC South "'Klor Ida Cor example, the regional 
library con tor Cor the nouthoaiit In the area of 
pnycholoqy, did not havr> onr^ diririertat: Ion In the sirea or 
dreams in their collection. If^ a university did have a 
copy of the dissertation that I was interested in, and 
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they were villing to loan it, a wait of two weeks was not 
unusual. If another individual was using that 
dissertation, the total time before I could access that 
information was usually over a month. ^ 

The* only alternative is to purchase the dissertation 
from DA»I (which is owned by Xerox) at a price of $30.00 
plus postage per dissertation or $17.50 on ficho for a 
doc(ument of ^ to 100 pages* The average wait is two weeks 
via priority mail and a month otherwise. By comparison, 
the cost of an ERIC Document in microfiche is $.91 per 
title (up to five fiche cards - 72 pages) and $.19 for 
<jach additional fiche. Paper copy Costs $2.00 for one 
through 25 pags^n /and $1.65 for each additional 25 pago5 • 
Thi« io*. oqulval<>nt to $5. 30 , for 72 pn^ioM . Oocumontn in 
the ERIC ^system are distributed to over 700 Inntitutionn 
across the United States and the world. Through ERIC'S 
computerized nyntom Orbit, any Information within the KRIC 
nyrihem can be dollvorcd to tt>'^ Individual within 72 hourrj. 

Thi> utility or. my fH.udy can boftt l5r> nr^rve<l throU(jh ^ 

the preaen tat ion and delivery o\: a document that can bo 

* * ■ * 

unod by the groatent number of people ponnlble. It In tor 
thon^ reanonn t hat, l" have elu)fWM» in "MUbmit my PDH for 
pub 1 I ca 1 1 o 1 n l%R t C . 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Thin rosoarch is designed to explore the 
psychological profiles oC medical students during t'heir 
wa;)cing and dreaming ntatos. Specif ically, this 

investigation is performed to explore the adaptive 
functioning bf dreamjj, using 15 need scales from the 
Adiectlv** Check Mnt (Gough U Hellbrun, 1980b). Thin 
research in itself ir? but one isolatod study. The 
importance of research , is its ability to lend and build 
support to the literature as a whole. It in the qrowing 
wealth of data that reconfirms or offers contradictory 
ovldfMUTe to n concept or theory. It: In througli 
cent ribut ionri \<) t he c!,nt a ba?te In'thi^ fU^ld of- dreams that 
*thls r?tu(ly will eventually have a Jiubstaji t la 1 Impact on 
the genrirnl public 'ri awarerienrt of <lr«^Mm?i and their 
re lat ienrih ip* to waking reality. 

t'^ew r^tudlen by tliemyelvert alter the courr4ci and- 
direction ot a particular flold of riclence. Ttiirt too# has 
bc^en the ca^ie tn the field of dreamr^, Kreudi wltlt the 
publication of The Irit^rpretat ion oT Dreams in 1900, 
removed the dream from a primarily religious context of 
evil, ?rln and i?ntanlc influence to a' more relevant 
ficiontlfle orientation* According to Jungi the concept 



that dreams provide gufl^Jance and. prophetic f insight left 

. - A ^, > ^ ;^ 

^s place of prominence in» history and fell into disrepiitis: 

^ . . ^ ' • ■ \ ..-..■^ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

,7 * Similar lx> we see in early . Christianity how 
.the. bishops ^fealouSly strove^td stamp out 'the 
activity of the individual , unconscious among 
• ^ the monks. The' archbishop Athanaslus of - 
- Alexandria in his biography ^pf • St. ^ Anthony 

* ^'ives us particularly valuacTle insights in 
- this respect . . By way of instruction to his 
^ *monks> he describes the apparitions and 
visions, the perils of th^ soul, which befall 
those' that pray and fast in solitude. He/ 
' warns them how cleverly the devil disguises 
himself in* order to^bring saintly men to 
^ ;■• their downfall (Jung, 1971). . . ' • 

•■ ,•: •. ■ . ^ - . ' - ," 

In recent history .through the efforts of Freud, 
dreams \yere conceived as being connected to the 
individual ' s personality rather than directed by external 
forces. Regardless of the specifics of Freud 's theory , a 
quantum leap was achieved in the areas of ^ dreams and 
psychology. . ' 

1?he identification of physiological cprrelates to, 
dream activity was the next major breakthrough in dream 
research. Aserinsky and , kleitman (1953) discovered /that 
approximately every 90 minutes rapid eye movements (REM) 
occured during sleep. When awakened during REM, 
individuals usually repotted that they had been <ire ami ng . ' 
Thus, another major step quickened the overall 
understanding, of dreams. The positive correlation between 
physiological measurements (REM, EEG, EOG) and the 
occurence of dreams provided a validity for previously 
non-observable occurence. Of course/ these discoveries 
were built ,upon the work of^ others. Such preliminary 
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studies provided the information and ^ techniqf^s , .necessary ' 
for the eventual breakthroughs to occur. 

As the wealth of data in th:,e field of dreams 

' ; ■ . ' .1 ' ' ' . ' ' '■ 

radically increased since the 1950's, the amount of time' 

' • ••• ^' ■ ' ' . ■ ' - 

passing between significant discoveries* has dimin:^^hed 

• / ■ • • ' • V . • 

(Snyder, 1967). The latest discovery that may alter the 

perception of dreams and their importance occur ed at 

Stanford University by Dr. Stephen LaBerge s in' 1981, 

LaBerge investigated the long* standing -assumption in dream 



research that there exists an inviolable . divis'ion between 

conscious / and \inconscious processes. ^ This protective 

barrier was thought to maintai'^' separation between waking 

and dreaming states. The concept of bringing the waking 

reality consciousness into an unconscious process had not 

previously been considered possible. Undocumented reports 

of individuals becoming "lucid" or consciously aware that 

they were dreaming during the dream state were considered 

the results of mini-awakenings from REM (FoulkeSi- 1974).^ 

LaBerge subsequently showed that it was indeed" possible to 

bring the waking awareness into 'the dream state/ thus 

altering . the conceptual frameworks of 

conscious/unconscious and waking/dre>aming states. 

It now appears possible for a lucid dreamer to 

conduct experiments in the dream state and to consciously / 

... / 
report the results either through physiological rfieans/ 

quring the dream state or an- oral report after awakening. 

. ^ y ■■ ■ \ - . 

Thus , each study helps contribute to the total 
understanding of the function and structure of dreams. 



. ; . ' ' /■ ' ^ ■ ■ . 

Thesfe Stupes as a 'whole q?reate a ^pnstruct that ' results 
in the 4|urther understanding of self. * - ' V 

Jfe scope of this experiment addresses the adaptive 
oning of dreams. While the purpose of this study is 



not to promote utilization or awareness ^of the benefits of 

^ ♦ / . , • / 

dreams, it is hoped that through implication , dreams will 

/be seen as a vehicle for movement toward self-direction 

and understanding. Providing a view of dreams that 

^ indicates the relationship between waking and dreaming 

realities may allow individuals to contact unexplorgd 

areas of their 'lives. Feelings that have been overlooked 

or unresolved during waking reality show themsel^s in the 

dream state , where they can then be re-experienced and 

resolved (WilliamSf 1978). Dreamers may also find that 

✓ ' ■ • ■ ' _ ■ • . 

certain situations can be dealt with more effectively 

during the dream state (Levay, 1979). Detailed studies 

will be cited in Chapter) ^11, Review of the Literature r 

concerning dreams and adaptive functioning. 

Having clarified the scope and implications of this 

research, it is helpful to turn backwards in order to 

examine the historical foundations from which our current 

views of dreams emanate. In psychology, the orientation 

toward the use of dreams had been that of applying static 

techniques^ of interpretation to a dynamic system. The 

emphasis was upon the dissection of a living ^process (the 

dream) to find meaning ^r significance. To accomplish 

this the dream was presented for analysis in a segmented, 

se<|uential form. The components of the dream were then 
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treated as if' they existed in isolation from . waking 
reality . An analogy ^of^his technique, would be to t^ke a 

V, • V, ■ " 

random paragraph'- f rom -a given book^ break it down into 
individual' words V identify the letters that compose the 
words y and then determihe the meaning of the book based 



jipon the analysis of the letters • To further complicate 
the situation f the letters are then rearranged ^to fit a 
theory that, 'supposedly governs the relationship between 
the different letters V 

For years this had been the preferred method used in 
interpreting dreams*. The njessage to the general public 
was clear. The average individual was thought unable/ iio 
und^^l^nd or evaluate the complexities of the dream. The 
relationship between the dream state and waking reality 
was one of deception , disguise f and a' dangerous area to 
tamper with. The dream for all practical "purposes was 
considered a separate and isolated phenomenon that was 
off-limits except for the highly trained psychologist or 
psychiatrist. 

Dreams have been a neglected part of our experience. 
Even thqugh they point out conflict within our lives 
(Mahoneyf 1966) and provide methods for creative 
expression (Garfield, 1974) and problem- solving (BayliSf 
1977b; French & Promm, 1964; Jones, 1970), dreams were 
delegated to the area of either psychopathology or 
parapsychology (Evidence supporting these adaptive 
functions of " dreams is indicated later in Chapter 11, 
Review of the . Literature ) . Serious work with dreams was 
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r^serveci for the mentally disturbed or* thos^ involve'^ ip 
psychoanalysis o , It ' yfas ^ generally . accepted that for 
indivKTOafs to! properly .work with thej^ dreams, an , expert* 
with years of - training was necessary to, correctly decode 
and analyze the hidden meaning ^ within the dream report 
(Ullman & Zimmerman, 1979), 

Rather than focusing on the contir^uity that exist^ 
between waking and dreaming states', early researchers 
hypothesized tl\at dreams were merely compensatory * in 
nature, . This conceptual framework and not the dream 
itself, appears to have been responsible for many of the 
current attitudes and belief s -regarding dreams 5*- 

C. G. Jung in Memories, Dreams, Reflections (1961) 
describes this compensatory process: 



I once had ^a patient, . a highly Intelligent 
woman, who for various reasons aroused my 
doubts. At first the analysis went very 
well, but after a while I began to feel that 
I was no longer getting at the correct 
interpretation of her dreams, and I thought I 
also noticed an increasing shallowness in our 
dialogue. I therefore decided to talk with 
my patient about this, since it had. of course 
not escaped her that something was going 
wrong. . The night before I was to speak with 
her, I had the following dream. 

I was walking down a highway through a 
valley in late-afternoon sunlight. To my 
right was a steep hill. At its top stood a 
castle, and on thg highest tower there was a 
woman sitting on' a kind of balustrade. In 
order to see her prdperly, I had to bend my 
head far back. I awoke with a crick in the 
back of my neck. Even in the dream I had 
recognized the woman as my vpatient. 

The ' interpretation was immediately 
apparent to me. If in the dream I had to 
look up at the patient in this fashion, ,in 
reality I had probably been looking down on 
her. Dreams are, after all, compensations 
for the conscious attitude. 



V ^This characte£::lstic /perception ^sserted- . that dreams 

Dtesented material in a coHed, disguised 'form.. 

Freud (1956) believed that dreams were basically an 

• * 

attempt to . fulfill instinctual wishes. Wishes originated 
in repressed ahd unacceptable material from the waking 
conscious. During sleep censorship was less vigilant and 
these wishes were able»to be expressed. Thereby tension 
was releas^ed that had built^ up in the psychic system 
during the day. * | 

To minimize the - psychological damage from these 
cenisored thoughts, the dream was disguised and the meaning 
then hidden from the individual. Dreams allowed for the 

reviewing of forbidden, impulses. These impulses ^ were 

repressed during the day and given full rein when released 

from the inhibitions of waking reality. 

. J • ■ ■ 

Thus, Freud believed that ,the relationship between 

waking and dreaming states was complementary. , Dreams 

provided a mechanism for gratification of desires and 

impulses repressed or suppressed during waking reality. 

The dream allowed for fulfillment of ^these wishes and 

^p^sexved sleep by providing a sophisticated censoring 

mechanism that cushioned potential psychological trauma. 

Though this concept of dreams was limited in scope 

and correctness in light of current neurological studies 

(Breger, 1967), it was the first attempt at qualifying a 

process of which the inner mechanisms were unknown. 

Freud's neurobiologically based dream theory was congruent 

-•' .18- 



with tlxe current undorstanding of -'"heur'blogj^ . around 1895.^ 



His extensivl' ^*ackqround from • his medical studies , his 
residency in rteurology and ' work as a researcher at the 
Physiological Institute of the^ University of Vienna was 
^instrumental in his development of" the psychoanalytic^ 
model of- the mind (McCarley & Hobson , 1977). 

The perception that neurons stored energy which later/- 

' ' ^ • 

pressed for discharge or that there* existed postsynaptic^^ 
attraction of energy is not congruent with^ what is knowW\j; 
in neurobiology today. Neurons do' not^ build up energy nor.;, 
does the brain operate-on reflex action as asserted by 
Freud. If contemporary physiological concepts had been 
available .to Freud in the late 1800s, the isomorphic, - 
psychological models that were responsible for his 
psychoanllytic theory would have been drastically 
different than what is known today. 

Current neurological evidence suggests that dreams 
may be involved in the synchronization of eye movements in 
infants, (Roffwarg, Muzio & Dement, 1966) ' the modification 
of protein structures in the brain, (Rossi, 1973) and 
memory consolidation (Fishbein, 1981). 

Freud's royal road to the subconscious opened avenues 
of exploration that had be^Yi closed in the past. It also 
^"designated the use of dreams to the domain of 
psychopatHology . 

When dreams were accepted as a valid tool, they were 
usually viewed in the negative context of mental illness. 
With adults, dreams were analyzed, in a cognitive manner to 



'to "correct" the abnormal 



determ'ino moaning and 'sigrttf tcahj^'^^^^^ The drQama , were then 
used in a pathological contexf^^^ 
condition of the patient. 

Other than b^ing/ u^pd in psychotherapy 
freJjuently. h^ye 



have been / ta 




dreams 

^> ^iiiridered unintportant , Individuals 



meaningless 



food 



to'fj^iegard jtheir dreams as unreal , 



^^^:*the result of ';^ating too much rich 



for the difficulty many adults have 



ia-^^4M^'*^P^^ dreams. With the cultural bias 

agaiTria^^^^^^^ taught at an early age to 

discount.'?4; dreams as foreign and frightening, the 

( * ' *' '''' E^^^ ' ' ' 



■ 'poss^,i^^^0,\u'!/ of applying and understanding the wealth of- 



.^hi^/^ contained in the dream state is negated. An 

' avenue for creative expression may be effectiveJLy dammed 
>^>a^aLUse of attitudes passed' on . from generation .to 

generation. y • " 

AnthroE>ologfical evidence supports 'this concept 

(Stewart, 1972). The Senoi were a group .that actively 
encouraged the recaT.1 of their own - and their children's 
dreams. Their culture was located in the jungles of 
Malaysia. They perceived dreams as a continuation of 
waking reality. Experiences of the dream were 
incorporated into their daily life thi-ough the examination 
of dreams on a day to day basis and through the acting out 
of those dreams. Dreams that contained aggressive . or 
hostile acts towards other members of the group were dealt 
with as if they had actually occured. The offending 
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dreamer waa required to cjlvo qlCtn 



to ma k e up for rt o y 



agqrosBlvo acts, portrayed In the droain. s);6Wart; bal laved, 
that the lack of mental lllneaa' and^- the total abaenco^ of 
warfare in this culture ' waa the ^reault of their active 
'exploration of dreams, Potantiaii- difficultiea pnd 
conflicts that may have been actualized ll^ waking reality 
were resolved through bringing the dream content into 
daily life. 

Dreams can explore unresolved ^ feel Ings and/ offer a 
means of clarification and resolution (Rossi, ^ 1972). 
According to Sabini (1972), dreads do not, however, need 
to be analyzed by a professional for individuals td 
understand and benefit from. Dreams provide an avenue for^ 
people to deal with and to assimilate portions of 
themselves that are still in the process of being defined 
and clarified. With all of the potent ial benefits of 
dreams, people still have not been encourage<^^ to explore 
their dreams on a day to day basis. * i 

What has been lacking is the belief ^that there are 
any significant connections between the waking and dream 
states. This research will investigate the nature of the 
relationship between waking and drisaming states.: 

The contents of this Project Demonstrating Excellence 
are ordered as follows: Chapter II surveys the literature 
on adaptive functioning and includes theoretical and 
exper\meatal approaches. The hypothesis', 

limitations/assumptions of the study, and the research 
instrument are found in the Chapter III. Chapter iv is 



conct^rnaci with the pr ucadurt?^ «mplayat1 iii- t tia eollaetiun 
und tre^ntinnnt of t hti dnt^i* Ctmytttr V /export t r<^atilta 
ot thla fttudy ^nd Chnpttl>i VI dirtcuHaejj tha, raaulta Ami 
findinqa, Tha autiim.iry of thi^H ntudy la found In Chciptc*r 
VII, lUblloqraphy and Ap|>andlcet5 follow Chitptar VI 1. 
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HKVIKW OK THlt LltltHAtUUK * 

I 

ttu^ followinq chaptc^r hnti two import.int functlonri, 
Ttu? tlrnt in to exploir<* curr<f^nt psyclioloy IcaI thc?ori«^ti 

virsw drc^nm=» nd.i^p^ive. Thi?t will provltl<^ n bn?4ic 
fr.'tmt^work which oxploron the ?i Imi l.ir 1 1 Ion tx*two<^n <lr<?nmlni] 
nnd Wcikinq sitatea. The necond function in to prenont 
findinqa of rea«.^nrch concorning thin view. 

The .inclaptive approach vic^wa drcsimB an * i% montal 
.activity that is continuous with th^ wakinq jitata. Though 
there are difforenccM between day and niqht thoughts, 
dreamy are a symbolic, allegorical reflection of the 
individual's life. The dream in a mechanism to explore 
possible solutions to problems 'that are pr^rsent during 
waking reality. The adaptive function of dreaming asserts 
that thoro\Oxist3 a functional and structural continuity 
between sleeping and waking states. 

Researchers that concur with this view of continuity 
between sleeping^ and waking activities include Adler, 
Breger, Piaget, Ullman, Hall, French and Fromm. 

Jung { 1961 ) differing significantly with Adler on ' 
the meaning and methods for interpreting dreams, asserted 
that dreams functioned in a compensatory manner. The 
compensatory view asserts that dreaming functions as a 
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fur m^intdl f}i rv7 the? payehe in cstjui I i Mr ium. Tha 4iP4th from 
i*om|ii4r idon in t hci tttct^m «ii4tti, Accordini) to Jun^j, 

I 

i:vc*ry proc«i:ia tjutt ijod^ too f,-ir iitucc^ai .itriiy 
nnd Int^vit.ibly ctlln iott)\ comp^ntj.nt i ona , nnd 
yithour thane there wouUl hii neither n norw.tI 
. tnr?t rtbol i am nor a nocm.il psiyche. In thin 
aanae wcj cnn tfika the theory of compan^.it ion 
n b44ic of i»4ychic l>eh^ivior. (1974) 



Orlqin.illy Atller intrcxluced th^^ concc^pt of 
comp*>n3itt ion in pHychop.ntholoqy in r^ferenc** to tiaUmcinq 
feelincjn of inferiority. T^iroutjh thiti ?$upplr»mcinttnl 
procf^fi'i the psychological nyatem utn}<\ thti inf*^rior 
t'eolinqti of the individu.^1 for the development of hidden 
potentinlii and the cxproBnion of gre.nter ,ich ie v*>m<ni tn . 
Jung, vinlikc Adlor, nsgigned the activity of compensation 
to the unconscious which, he believed, waa the 
one-n idednens of the w^nkinc^^^ {x^rnontiH ty . Thir« 
one^aidednesa of waking reality was thought by Jung to ly^ 
a function of consciousness: 



Contents that a^ excluded and inhibited by 
the chosen oi rection sink into the 
unconscious , where they form a counter -weight 
to the conscious orientation. The 
strengthening of this countorposit ion keeps 
pace with the increase of conscious 
one-s idedness until finally a not iceable 
tension is produced. This tension inhibits 
the activity of consciousness to a certain 
extent , and though at first the inhibition 
can be broken aorwn by increased conscious 
effort, in the end tension becomes so acute 
that the repressed unconscious contents break 
through in the form of dreams and' spontaneous 

2i 



i. 

i>a 4 i aeon t inupua ^n^^i ttn^irely sfspar^tts ?iy ?itrritip « 

?$f*ttn In r lu* li*jht of four ttt.i )or iilrin^i 

I ^ Dreams arc a iqn i £ icant ^ nan - riiiutam ev<:^nt s 

2. Orf^.ittin atr? .1 vront i nu»nt ion of t ho w.nkln«| t !voUi|!)t. 

3. Dr«'».imj* nxt^ problt^m Molvin^j procoriM th.nt 
rt!l*nt<j?i to waklnq actlvitif*?! 

4. Dr^^itmn *-trr? n procrnri of r<^hr*nr H.n I far wakinc| 
/ net ivity 



l/T DHKAMS hS SICNIKICANT, .NON-HAKDOM KVK^^TS 

whi It^ thoro in v!ln.nqr<H^ment .in to whotht*r dri'^amn nro 
n^inptivo or cotnpc?nn.-itory , both of thono vlcWn nupport the 
concept thiit dro^mB are meaningful, non-random events. 

Danic ntudion concorninq the phyniology of nlo^p havo 
b<^on p<>r formed to dotormlne the varioufi functionn of 
dreamn^ E^irly reacirch was performed by Eugene /Xfierinsky, 
under the direction of Dr. Kleitman, on nleop patterna 
through the entire period of sleep. While a graduate 
ntudent at the University of Chicago, Eugene Aserinsky 
studied the nloep rhythms of infantjf*^ AaeVinsky .observed 
that there was a regular pattern between qiiiet sleep and 
body/ocfular |activity , Electrodes wore attached close to 
the infants • eyes to record the rapid eye niovemc^nt (REM ) ♦ 
Electrodes were also attached to the skull to measure the 
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HtJi ital'G {fl4i1ci Qimul t4f*tit>US*ly • tt Waa tOUfut th^t KIlG 

To i1et«Vmln« motes jiieriacsiy t t « I ,-%t ionah i p Ij»c5ivc5<;n 

IUtX and r hci occurrence* of drc^nmin^], 4 f ollaw-u{> latUily w^a 

{>cir f urmctii by Aaer intaiky ctrul Kleitm.in in Tc^n ndult 

^ub^ect;? wera ^^.^kaned tlurlng UKM .^ivl H\i\tH man rlpj^l ay'e 

wore {xnformcnt . Subjr^cln rc*po;t«>ii ctrc<%tnin<| in 2^^K|& tht> 
Aw*^k<*ninij{» durinq HKM. Thtt non-rr^porr inc| ?tuh jc^cttj^^tP^hcj; 
failed to rec.U I their dttiAm^ or hndtho f^n^linq tivtt thr>y 
hAtll tlre^itmetj but could not rt?momb«^r ''ttu^ contt?nt .of ttuUr 
■^Iro.imn. rw«»nty- thrtu^ .^w.^k^m i n<j?i tlurinq NHKX r*siult*id in 
19 fitilurc??! At trCAll Inc^ 4tny drtAilod dro^imrt. Arw^rinnky 
And Kleitman conclude: ^ 



ThAt thi^nt} oye movr*m«*nt , KKG ^,pnttt*rn nnd 
Autonomic nervouH riyBtt?m nctivitiVn ar** 
significantly reUntod and do 'not occur 
randomly suqgefjts that thefio phyaioloqical 
phenomena and probably dreaming, arc* very 
likely all manifestations of a particular 
level of corticail activity which is 
encountered normally during sleep. An eye 
movement per iod f irst appears about 3 hours 
after going to sileep, reoccurs 2 hours later 
and then emerges at somewhat close intervals 
a third or fourth time shortly prior to 
awakening. This method furnishes' the means 
of determini ng the incidence and dura t ion of 
periods of dreaming ' (1953). 

Thus/ for the first tim.e a well defined, cyclic 
relationship between dreams and neurophysiological 
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responses had been observed and documented • • 

Three measurements are -used in recprding and 
measuring stages of sleep. The electroencephalogram (EEG) 
records brain wave . activity , the ' electro-oculo^ram (EOG). 
measures eye movement and the electromyogram (EMG) "fis used 
to assess muscle activity,, from the chin, Thrdugh the-*^ us^ 
of these three instruments , five stages of s^ep have been* 

de f -i-ned . Dr-i — Piss— -{--1-9-794-- -ha s---out li ned ^ t:he^ pr i n c i pal- 

characteris1:ics of EEG/ EOG and E^4G for these stages of 
sleep: ' ' ry 

Stage IjJ: Refers to drowsy^ waking state r 
just prior to sleep onset. EEG :^is 
characterized, by "alpha" waves, which are, 
regular in form, have a frequency of 8-12 
cycles per second (cps) and a fairly low 
amplitude*or' voltages,. EMG and REMs are'^both 
present. < v V ^ 

Stage 1 : Also called sleep onset stage. - EEG 
is more irregular, has a somewhat ' lower 
frequency (4-^ cps) but amplitude remains 
low, at 50 pv. EMG is present and so are; eye / 
movements, bul; these are slow eye movements 
and rolling.' 

stage 2: * Most characteristic of this stage 
are the "spindles," - brief bursts of ifasjb . 

. (12-14 cps). low. • voltage waves and ^ 
"K-complexes , " which are sharply rising and 
falling high amplitude waves. The spindles 

. and K's are intersp©*;^^^ am'idst an irregular, 
low f requency ( 3-4^ cps) ^ low amplitude ' 
pattern. EMG is present, but ej^e movements- 
are absent. , " 

Stage 3:. Contains a moderate amount (20-50%) 
of very low. frequency (1-2 cps) high voltage 
(75 pv) waves called "delta." Spindles and 
K-complexes continue to appear occasionally. 
EMG is present, but there are no eye 
.Movements. 

Stage 4: Record * is dominateji by (contains 
more than 50%) slow, high , amlplitude delta 
waves,. EMG is present, but eye movements are 



nob. - . . ^ - 

Stage REM: Character ized by ''• Stage 1 EEG, 
bursts of rapid conjugate eye movements 
(REMs) and EMG suppression. \ 

; . % 

A complete cycle starts with Stage 1 and proceeds 
through Stages 2, 3/ 4 and finally, to REM and takes 
approximately 90 minutes. This occurs on the average o 
five times a night. REM is responsible for 25% ai^d NREM 



75% of the tota^l sleep period. The first REM period lasts 
between l^and 10^Mnutes. As the cycle progresses, less 
time Vs spent in Stages 3 and 4 with a resulting increase 
in REJm time. The last REM period of thfe night may last' 40 
minutes or^ more. * V 

On a psychophysiological level, Ernest ^ Rossi (1973) 
hypothesized that while'dreamingr the individual is in the 
•procfess of integrating experiences from the day. This is 
accomplished through the synthesis or modification of 
protein structures in the brain. Behaviqr patterns are 
encoded within the brain creating organic constructs from 
which to evaluatj^e and make decisions in waking reality. A 

map of external reality i&. approximated within the 

<j ■ ' . • ■ 

"Central nervous system through dreaming. 

Drs. Rossi, Roffwarg, Muzio and Dement^ (1966) arrived 
at a similar conclusion. Evaluating eye movements in REM 
sieep, Roffwarg worked with newborn infants who ^ were 
observed spending over 80% of their total sleep time in 
REM sleep; Roffwarg ' showed that REM in infants odrurs 
befcare the development of the'visual ability to fpllow any 
external moveffi^t. His conclusions indicated that 
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dreaming was practice wh|ch facilitated the emergence of 
psychological and physiological structures. For the 
infant, the ability to synchronize eye movement seemed to 
be well-organized before the occipital lobes developed 
increased conductivity. This increased conductivity is 
necessary for the transmission of nerve impulses if visual 
objects are%o be experienced. Roffwarg attributed this 
synchronizceb^n to dream functioning.. ^, 

As reported by Flshbein (1981), recent studies by 
Drucker-Colin , Span is, Cotman ■& McGaugh indicate that not 
only is the central nervous system active during sleep, 
but it is also involved in the synthesis of macromolecules 
during REM. In their experimental animal studies, a steel 
tube sheath was implanted through the skulls of cats, to: a 
length of 5 to 7 millimeters above the Midbrain Recticular 
Formation (MRF). The cats • were also^ implanted with 
electrodes for the recordi'ng of EEG and EOG. Through the 
steel tube, a self contained device was inserted to study 
the biochemical reactions occurring in the MRF. The 
device was connected to' an external machine which took 
fluid samples and measure^the flow rates from the MRF. 

The cats were monitored ^pr a 21 hour period with 
samples taken every hour. EEG recordings were divided 
into hourly segments consisting of the amount of time 
spent a^ake, time in slow wave sleep and time spent in 
REM. They found ,that the level of proteins in the samples 
taken were cyclic and the largest proportion of proteins 
assayed, corresponded to those occurrences when REM was 
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most frequent . This r^esearch suggests that dreams may be 
involved in the process of ^memory consolidation and that 
REM is a meaningful rather than a random occurrence. 

A study was pecforme^ by Fiss^ Ellman^ & Klein (1969) 
to examine the nature of dreams. The experiment created 
three conditions for recording subject responses (12 
normal adults ) to the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). 
The first complete battery of the TAT was recorded at ^th"e*^ 
onset of REM. The second TAT was recorded in the middle 
of REM and the third TAT at the completion (75%) of REM. 
The objective was to "measure the effects of REM 
prevention f REM interruption and REM completion upon TAT 
reports. The results of the study indicated that the 
subjects continued a dreamlike report into the waking 
state using the TAT. It also showed that this tendency 
was strongest during REM interruption., These TATg 
contained greater feelings of hostility ^ anger and 
frustration than those obtained from REM prevention and' 
REM completion TATs. They also found that REM interrupted 
dreams were recalled significantly better t;han REM 
completion dreams. 

The conclusions of this experiment indicated it is 

■ ' <. 

more disruptive to prevent an individual from completing a 
. dream than not allowing the individual, to dream at all. 
The need to complete a dream is more^ significant than the 
amount of time spent dreaming. This suggests' that 

dreaming is an organized, nieaningful function rather than 

'I ' ' 

a random^ incidental process. 

ERIC ■ 30 
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Ullman (1962) also supports the concept of adaptive 
functioning in dreams. He defined dreams as "metaphors in 
motion" that contribute to eijvironmental mastery. They 
are symbolic expressions that bring together the emotional 
and perceptual responses of current problems with existing 
psychological structures. The function of the dream is to 
maintain a" state of vigilance which is important for 
"'suFc'essTu^ 

that tjtiis constant state of pi:eparation is in terms ^ of 
responding to social or psychol.ogical dangers rather ^han 
physical attack. Information that is not accessible 
during waking reality is brought to the forefront during 
the dream. The dream is essential in the reorganizing of 
waking emotional , perceptual , and attitudinal "concepts . 

Fiss and Litchman (1976) showed that dreams can be 
therapeutically beneficial and help prepare the individual 
fot dealing with social situatfions. In their research 
symptom distt^ess/ anxiety, depression and insightf ulness 
expressed during psychotherapy sessions and ^ clinical 
interviews were measured. The subjec^^s of their study 
were taught to focus their waking attention on their dream 
lif^ through five techniques: 

1. Viewing the dream in a positive manner ^ 

2. Incubation methods foicusing on current problems 
^ and possible solutionsN^ 

3., Use of dream laboratory r^ording to enhance 

dream recall - 
4. Playback of laboratory dreams the^ following day 

to maximize •dream recall i 
.5. Having the' subjects reflect on the meaning of / 
\ their dreams and on possible applications of the 
"X"- dream material -to soLve-.-personal problems 
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♦ 

This five step 'approach allowed for a total immersion 
of aubje.cts into their dreams to determine what ben^icial 
results could be obtained. - The results indicated that 
dream enhancement was significantly associated with 
increased self -awareness and decreased psychopathology .. 
Solutions to personal problems were facilitated through 

the use of dreams. 

The literature from neurophysiological / 



psychophysiological^ an(| psychdlbgical levels of experience 
confirms that dreams are non-random events. Definite/ 
well defined cyclic patterns in sleep have been identified « 
and explored. In fact, when individuals are deprived of 
the REM stage of sleep, a rebound effect occurs where an 
increase in REM time is observed on subs,equent nights 

\ ■ .6! 

(Dement 1960 ) . ' o ■ 

\ ■ • 

2. ©REAMS AS A CONTINUATION OF THE WAKING THOUGHT PROCESS 

'French and Fromm's psychological theory of dreams was/ 
based on the ^concept of problem resolution within the 
conte'kt of social interatition. They believed that the 
drfeam served as a method for determining alternative 
solutions to current personal conflicts in an adaptive 
manner. |v 

In their dream theory, ideas that/were examined in the 
dream I were not divorced from Vakipg reality thinking. 



cognitive structures are seen as the i. fojundation fdr 



and situations experienced in the dream. ^ The dream 



Waking 
events 

is a form of non-verbal thinking. The dream resolves 
problems through taking essential, emotional feeling tones 
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of a current dilemma and creating probable realities 
consisting of similar • problems and solutions. These 
scenarios are based on past experiences and are focused on 
current problems in the waking present. The current 
conflict, through association, can be connected and 
related to past experiences in a successful dream 
experience. 

The current dif f iculty (focal conflict) is placed 
within the context of the past which is the -cumulative 
, experience based on dealing with similar charllenges. The 
psychological methods employed in the , past for resolving 
these types of situations. and events (cognitive 
structures ) ^s the foundation upon which the > interplay of 
the dream drama stakes place, tHus as stated in Dream 
Interpretation: 

The cognitive structure of a dream is a 
constellation of related problems. In this 
constellation there is usually one problem on 
which deeper problems converge and from which 
more superficial problems radiate. This was 
the dreamer's focal problem at the moment of 
dreaming. Every focal conflict is a reaction 
to some event or emotional situation of% the 
' preceeding day (French and Fromm, 1964). 

The first phase that the dream enters is an 
hallucinatory attempt to deny 'that a focal conflict 
exists. However, as the dream . progresses, there is a 
continued attempt to resolve the (focal conflict. This is 
accomplished through successive approximations that point 
to a solution that could be realistically applied during 

ERIC 33 
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waking reality.' Rather than a continuation of denial and 
repression, the dream acts in an adaptive manner with 
denial and repression being the ' first stage and 
adaptation, the last stage of the dream cycle continuum. 
The natural- progression is towards the understfinding and 
resolution of the current waking conflict. This is the 
eventual goal of the dream. 

A number of studies have shown that dreams are a 
continuation of the waking thought process. 

Cartwright (1966) compared dream and drug-induced 
fantasy behavior. Dreams were collected through REM-EGG 
sleep interruption and drug-induced fantasy content was 
collected during a waking*. 4-h6ur period. Subjects were 
injected with 3.5 milligrams of Ditran (piperidyl 
benzilate) and then instructed to" give a running verbal 
account of their waking hallucinatory experience. 
Cartwright found that drug-induced fantasies and, dreams 
were related. Blind- matching of the dream, content and 
hallucinatory" content by a clinical psychologist was 
correctly made at a high > level of significance. This 
implied that dreams can become dissociated from REM under 
REM interruption conditions . This would indicate that the 
difference in content and structure of dreams and wakihg 
famtasies is minimal . It also implies that dream like 
structures underlie other non-dream mental activities. 

A study ^ was performed by Fiss/ Klein and Bokert 
(1966) in which subjects -Vere awakened during REM and 
NREM. They were .. asked to relate a TAT story when 

34 
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awftkenod. Thoy found that REM dreams and " corroapondlng 
TAT atorios wore longer, contained more Ideas, and woro 
more .similar than NREM correlates. It was concluded that 
when a REM dream is terminated, a (making fantasy (TAT 
story) will take on similar characteristics as the. aborted 
dream. Their findings suggest that dreams and waking 
fantasies may serve a similar, function. 

Lastly, an experiment by Dr. Stephen LaBerge, (1980) 
explored the nature of lucidity and possible applications 
of this phenomenon. LaBerge derived a teaching strategy 
for the induction, of lucidity^ In a dream laboratory 
setting, the subjects were connected to EEG, EOG and EMG 
apparatus. The objective was to substantiate the 
possibility of awareness of conscious waking thought 
within the framework of the dream state. Dream research 
in the past hjad assumed that reported lucidity was the 
result of mini-awakenings fis^m REM. 

When subjects were withiji the dream state, they were 
to signal to the experimenters that they wer^ conscious 
that they were dreaming and able to effect, changes within 
the dream scenario. This was to be accomplished through 
squeezing their dream hand and arm muscles in Morse Code 
corresponding to their initials . 

With equipment recording the physiological responses 
of the subjects, these signals were made from the dream 
state. Instantaneously, recordings of EMG altered 
reproducing the coded S.O.S. initials that the subjects 
were signaling using their dream dream hand and arm 

'35 
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muaclea from the dre^m atata. Tha KKG, KOC] and KMG 
rocordlnga for the time period whan tha aiqnala wara given 
indicated that they were phys iologlcal ly within tha draam 
state. 

The results of thio experiment proved conclusively 
that lucidity was not the result of mlni-awakeninga but 
rather that it wa.^^ possible to bring conscious awareness 
into the oream state, 

^ The implications of this research support the concept 
that dreams are a continuation of the waking thought 
process. The dream state clfh exist simultaneously with 
cognitive structures of waking reality. The dream can 
maintain its structural identity with the inclusion of 
waking reality thinking, ^ 

Another approach in the analysis of dreams also 
suggests that dreams are continuous with waking reality. 
Calvin Hall and Robert Van de Castle (1966) devised a 
number of classification schemes for the content analysi s 
of dreams. Through the application of content analysis to 
individuals' dreams and to the content of their thoughts 
while they were awake ^ Hall came to the conclusion that 
dreams were not discontinuous as purported by I Freud or 
complementary as Jung had assumed. Hall believed that 
there is no alteration in personality during sleep and 
that the same wishes and fears that are being expressed 
during waking , reality will aetermine the action and 
reactions of individuals during sleep (Hall, 1972). 

A study was performed by Carrdngton (1972) using 
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i3chl«Qphrdnlt?«* tlraftmjsi. Thirty ^chi stuphrcJhie femrilftti find 
30 Camilla unlvertilty ^tud^nta wt^re compared utiinq conttint 
annlyala acdlan that Indicated Hicjnti of p^ychopatholoqy . 
Tht^ university HtudtVnta tandtnl to have draamji relatlntj to 
evented and nltucttlonH in tht?lr livea, Thu tjchlxophrenica , 
howovor, had droam.^ that contalne^d oxtrt?mtv r?lc^montii qf 
9tre35i and trauma. 

The reaults of this atudy are conalatent with Halloa 
obaorvationa and AdU^r'a eoncr^ptlon that Proud 'a tonnlon 
reduction theory is only obaervablo in schizophrenic 
individuals. This tension , reduction is a reflection of 
the schizophrenic's waking, everyday activities and 
behaviors rather than an overal 1^ f unct ion of dreams. 

Many theorists regard . dreams as either compensatory 
or adaptive in nature. Jean Piaget viewed dreams as being 
a hybrid incorporating both of these functions. His 
concept of dream functioning straddles Adlerian, Freudian 
and Jungian theories. Piaget believed that dreams were 
mul tipurposeful . He designated six categories to describe 
their relationship to waking reality (Piaget, 1962). His 
six, categories were also applicable in, the realms of 
unconscious symbolism and symbolic play. 

On the one end of the Piagetian scalet * dreams have 
the capacity to fulfill wishes. This • concept is very 
similar to the Freudian concept of dream functioning. The 
wish fulfillment occurs according to Piaget, without 
secondary symbolism, which indicate^ that wish fulfillment 
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th^t procat*^ In whiQh axrarn^l reality itj incorporatad 
into iiayeholo<jf ie«il or t?iologieal atructuraa by 
modification of antarniil alamant^. The* uncon»cioua, 
#>sssiilmi lilt Iva funetioninq at tha draiim ia mnniraatrjd In tha 
dymbolic rapraaantAt ion of dally axparianca. 

Saeondly, dra^itm^ .ira 4aan by Pii^qet .^ti capnbla of 
fulfilling wltihea through proc«5«rt of conncloun 

A^aimilftt ion oppojied to unconacloun nasiimi Int ion. In 
thia clAaai f Ic^t ion achamo, th^^'f^ la <i dlrr»ct ona-tO'*ono 
corrofipondonce Ixstweon dronm object nnd walking obj«^ct. 
The droa;n symbol is the same object that is boing dealt 
with during waking reality. 

In the third category, Piagot ^viewed dreams as having 
compensatory capabilities similar to J^ng*s perception of 
dream functioning. For example, events that are 
unpleasant to tho Individual during waking reality are 
represented and expressed in dreams as pleasurable 
experiences. 

Nightmares occupy the fourth category. They are 
considered the counterparts of waking play in which 
fearful events are deliberately created by the individual. 
The function of the nightmare is to simulate, manipulate 
and experience situations and events that would otherwise 
have irreversible consequences if created during waking 
reality. 

The fifth category is comprised of dreams that 
function as punishment for actions contrary to the 
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!^«tly, 4ra<iftis$ funct ion <i» 4ifaer t ftfin^liit lorU of 
ortjfinie arlm|jlua from w^^kin^a rciiili.ty, On^ at "j»l4<iat*d 
examples la the child* 9 dra*^m of watariruj n tj^rdan which 
would corrarfpond. to a child watr in^^v th<^ l><id in rc^nlityi 
3, DREAMS AS A CHKATIVK PROBLKM SOLVING rUOCKStl 

Ullmiin (1965) ha« identified tipeciflc chitriictar Ij^t icrt 

of crtnitivt? problem aolvlng in tiuy dr<^Am ntnto. The^Hc> nro 

thc^ Intoqrntion of di^p^irate concepts into n«iw p»ittt^rnrt, 
♦ 

tha f^lamont of oriqinality and th'^ ua^^ of aiqnifieant 
dr«Mm fiymbolfi, 

Tht> droAm, rathec than being a censoring device r 
allows for the clarification of di f f icult len that are 
being encountered. The basic personality is reflected in 
the dream rather than the dream compensating for 
deflcionciea of the individual. It provides a unique 
system of problem solving that is without ' limi^tatlons in 
terms of possibilities and poteptialitles . Combinations 
of Ideas that would have never occurre^^ because of 
external constraints arc explored as possible solutions 
rather than automatically being rejected. 

Jiistor ically , a number of discoveries have been the 
result of creative problem solving during the dream state. 
Izaac Singer had worked for months trying to develop a 
method for automating sewinrg. His work was halted when he 
could not determine a method for attaching the needle to 
his sewing machine. He then had the following dream: 
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I n \tu\q row of Hfituhta, 4rmorci4i 

ijrad^ail in Iron mil, IRoeh ot tham in 

e^rryinij « lony, ^*hjirp Uru^a^ ra^rina th^^m on 

the liincafci (HaylU, I97?fi). 



Whan \w woka up ha ra^U gail ih^r for hia aawin<j m.ichina to 
work propai'ly^ feha n^^^adla would raquir^* ^ ho I a ^t the 
{K)intaa and rnth^r , th*-tn .it tha ilull c^nd n?i in i% 
hand'-tiiiwintj neadla, 

M<tnd<^let^Vi n Ruaalnn aciantitit, concaptiunl i lad a 
mc^thod of cnt f^ijot itlni] tha f^lf^mantfi b.nnad upon thair 
.-itomic wolghtn during a drcNtm. The Periodic Tnblo of 
Elements was thu» credited and han b*?on enaenti^^lly 
unchanqed 3ince hin discovery in 1869, 

Dr. Nt^ilB Bohr, n physiciBt working on the thc*ory of 
the atom, dreamed that he wan standing on the nun. The 
planots were revolving around him attached to the aun by 
thin wires. This representation gave Bohr' the inspiration 
for the current model of the atom. • 

F.A. Kckule, a chemist, had been working for years on 
finding a specific chemical structure. One night hfc dozed 
off in front o'f his fireplace and dreamed of monkeys 
holding each other's tailsf in a circle. From this dream, < 
he discovered the befUenc ring, the basis of organic 
chemistry. 

Einstein kept 'notepaper by his bed. to record any 
dreams and thoughts he had during the night. He believed 
that dreams provided information and insights fundamental 
to the understanding of nature. 
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Robert Lewis Stevenson often consulted his dreams for 
information and plots for his work. His dream "brownies" 
would tell him the stories that he would later write when 
he awoke, Stri^nge Caste of Dr. Jekyll and. Mr . Hyde was one 
such . story. 

The; entire poem Kubla Khan was a dream, that Samuel 
''Taylor Coleridge had^. He woke up and started to write the 
poem verbatim. He was interrupted by the delivery of the 
mail and when he returned to finish the poem, he had no ^ 
memory, of how it ended and thus, the poem was never 
finished. 

Clinical studies have also verified that- ^djreams can 

be an important factor in problem solving. Dr. Robert 

■ ■■• . . ^ , " ^ • ■ . 

Dave (1979) performed an experiment using 24 

* w - • 

undergraduates who were at a stand still concerning either 

"■-.'-■>■ 

academic , vocational , or personal problems. He ^ devised 
two treatment groups. One group was given ^ conventional ^ 
psychotherapy based on a cognitive, linguistic approach to" 
creative problem solving. The second' group was exposed to 
the induction of hypnotic dreams, as w their treatmen^t 
modality. The results showed a significant improvement in 

* • • . / ■ 'V. 

overcoming problems using the hypnotically ^ induced dreams 
within a shorter period of time cthah the the cognitive 
approach to prolilem solving. , ■ > ^ 

Dr.' "Rosalind Cartwright ,(1974) e^^amined problem 

-t ■ ■ 

solving skills immediately following sleep (including REM) 
and also during waking hours. Twenty four subjects were 
tested on match'gjd problems before and after each of these 



two experimental (conditions. Three specific problem types 
were given to the jsub jects : crossword puzzles, the Remote 

♦ 

Association Test and story completions using the TAT, 
There were no significant, differences in the problem 
solving skills on the crossword puzzles or Remote 
Association Test betweeq the two experimental conditions. 
The TATs were, however, significantly different," After 

s^tayi^ig — :=VMaJ<^j — t-^t^ subjects gave stories -wit h more 

successful solutions , with , the main character achieving 
.gratification at the expense of others. After sleep, the 
story ' endings gravitated^ towards more jansuccessf ul 
solutions from the point of view of meeting the main 
character's needs. Dr. Cartwright suggested that 
individuals may be able to identify and , explore negative 
feelings after dreaming , possibilities that are normally 
avoided while awake. - . . 

* ■ "■ ■ ■ 9 

The creative probleim solving that occurs during ^' the 
dream state shows a continuity between wakefulness and 

sleep. Valuable infoi'mation is availablTe rather than 

' . • "... - . . , f 

being disguised and hidden as hypothesised by Freud. 

A study that explored the relationship between dream 

content and waking stress was peAormed by Cohen and Cox 

(1975). In ^^is study undergraduate, malfe subjects were 

provided with either a positive or negative presleep 

condition. Before and after the experiment the subjects 

rated themselves on a number of mood scales. The positive 

presleep group was give^n adequate information regarding 

the experiment and what to expect. The negative group was 
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treated Impersonally by the researchers and made to feel 
incompetent • 

It was predicted that the subjects who dreamed 
overtly or symbolically about . the negative presleep 
condition* would show the greatest improvement in mood from 
presleep to postsleep' conditions. This hypothesis was 
confirmed indicating that dream content is related to the 
waking state. 

A study by DeKonninck and Koulack (1975) also exposed 
subjects to presleep stress. The subjects were shown a 
film on workshop accidents before th^y went to 'sleep and 
then^.again in th^^morning. A mood scale was given to the 
sub-jects before and after the film was shown each time. 
Normally, a second shoeing of a high stress film results 
in less anxiety for the individual compared to their ^ first 
viewing of the film. When there was REM deprivation 
between the first and second showing of the film, the 
afnxiety level did not fall to the baseline anxiety (pre 
and post anxf^ty levels) of the first showing. It was 
also found that under these conditions, tihe second showing 
produced more anxiety tharf* . if _/the individual ha<^^ 
experienced REM between showings. 

Dr\ Breger is another (individual that supports the 
concept that dreams are adaptive. Using terminology and 
concepts based in Computer Science, Breger has constructed 
a theory of dream functioning and its relationship to 
waking real'ity. The basic assumption in Breger ' s theory 
of dream functioning is that dreams are a coritinuatipn of 



waking thoughts r feelings and attempts ^at problems solving 
(Brdger , 1967) . 

Basic constructs that provide reference points for a 

memory operating system are formulated during infancy and 
early childhood. Once these primary patterns are 
established, overall flexibility within the .'information 
processing system is limited . The formulation of these 
patterns i»s based on the integration of e>cternal imagery 
with internal emotions. The emotions ' are generated 
* through the interfacing of waking reality experiences and 
the primary patterns that have been and are in the process 

of bein'g established. The congruency of experience and 
' primary patterns further stabilizes the memory operating 

system. Discrepencies are resolved through the 

modification of the primary operation system or expressed 

as emotion. 

A secondary process that is later developed for the 
storage and retrieval of information is based on language 
and analytical thinking. This becomes a method for 
significant input that is recorded and can be accessed in 
this composite memory system. ^ , 

In the dream state, the brain is viewed by Breger as a 
central processing unit that organizes external input from 
waking^ reality into a composite memory system. Material 
is gathered, analyzed, synthesized and processed which 
then results in a mulit-dimensional model. This model can 
be accessed during the dreaming state at various levels of 
functiotiing. The information accumulated during waking 
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and dreaming states is stored in separate memory locations 
within the brain. Each memory location can be 'accessed 
separately, dependent upon. specif ic demands that are made 
by the individual in response' to psychological or 
physiological stimulus. Internally however, the memory 
system acts as a continuous processing mechanism making 
little, if any,, delineation between waking and dreaming 
componehts. Each of these levels are distinct, yet 
operate in synchronization with each other as parallel 
/systems of information exchange. 

The central processing system creates solutions and 
reactions to current situations based on how it 'has been 
programmed and organized. Thus, individuals will find 
themselves attempting to deal with dream events using the 
same modalities and degree of effectiveness as in their 
waking state. This is due to the fact that waking and 
dreaming states are continuous in nature. The processing 
.apparatus has been designed ^from established patterns that 
control problem solving sl&lls in both waking and dreaming 
states. 

The dream state offers a fluid and creative framework 
in which consciousness interacts and ^derives direction 
from the subconscious. In dre^ams , the brain processes the 
operations of problem solving and ego functioning. 
Occurring simultaneously on multiple levels , the dream^ 
offers a clear perspective on content, structure ,.^and 
expressions of waking reality. 

4. DREAMS AS A PROCESS OF REHEARSAL FOR WAKING ACTIVITY^ 
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The major proponent of the .adaptive functioning of 
dreams was Alfred Adler (1938). Adler viewed dreams as a 
continuing part of the thought process. Within Adler 's 
theory dreaming was considered to be a continuation of 
daily activities. Adler saw no substantial reason to make 
a distinction - between dreams and imaginative thought. 
Waking and dreaming states were not seen as' discontinuous 
or divorced areas of human experience. The major, 
difference between these states was rather a transition of 
the individual's focus and perception. The shift of 
attention was away from . external stimuli in response to 
internal stimuli. The thought process was not terminated 
with the onset of sleep. Dreams continued to work on 
solutions to life situations derived from waking reality. 

The dream itself was seen as ^ a symbolic 
representation of an individual's life style, plans and 
goals. Adler believed that the 'future was more 
i^esponsible for the alteration of the present than the 
influence of the past. According to his theory, 
individuals were not permanently shaped by early childhood 
experiences nor were those experiences critical in the 
development of the individual . What was significant was 
the attitude toward situations and events. Rather ^than 
reac'ting to past experiences, the individual was seen by 
Adjer as being motivated by 'the future. The dream 
presented a symbolic representation of probable futures 
for continued testing and assessment. Faulty assumptions 
that were blocking movement in meeting goals and 
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objectives were identified and presented in the dream 
state • 

Adler also believed that the dream was a method of 
rehearsal for waking activities. Thoughts and emotions 
were first integrated during the dream state before they 
were ever exhibited during daytime. The dream constituted 
a stage where the individual practiced environmental 
mastery. Resolution of^ conflicting thoughts, feelings and 
actions was achieved through risk taking scenarios in the 
dream state. 

The content of the dream was an actual representation 
of self concept without the camoflage of daily' life. 
During sleep, communication does not need to .be oriented 
towards Understanding /by others. The individual is 

/ - • ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

relatively free from external constraints and can 
therefore, focus exclusively on internal processes. 
Symbolic systems that express cognitive and affective 
concerns do not have to adapt to an external format. This 
allows for a richer and more meaningful structure and 
content of internal commuhication and expression. 

A number of probable realities are created during the 
dream state to test their validity without the 
corresppnding consequences that would occur if they were 
actualized during waking reality; The results of these 
probable , dream-created realities are then evaluated in 
relationship to the dreamer's unique life style, goals and 
expectations. In this manner the dream becomes a 
mechanism to move towards either immediate or long-range 
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goals. 

Beck (1967) examined the thematic content of 
daydreams and REM dreams in ten o.f. his patients^ He 
found that the themes of the' daydreams appeared in most of 
the corresponding night pEM dreams, 

Gordon (1953) experimented wi.feh. 29 psychiatric 
patients comparing dream responses to J^AT responses using 
Aron's press analysis f{)r TAT. Using 42^^ content variables 
(aggression, affiliation, dependency, etc.^)j he found 11 of 
the 42 TAT/drehm correlations to be statistically 
significant. The dreams contained ^more. socially 
unacceptable material: aggression, feensidjn and fear as 
well as less depression and self-blame lihan; the TATs.. 
This indica^ted a definite relationship between the content 
found in dreams and content found in TAT stories. 



Gold and Robertsoq (1975)/ performed \a dream/fantasy 
content analysis of normal ajnd psychotic children from 
different age and sex groups. [They fouiid thAt the content 
of psychotic children's dreams was significantly different' 
from that of normal childi^en. The research supports the 
idea that dreams and fantasies reflect stable underlying 
personality characteristics. 

Alan Krohn and Martin Mayman (1974) performed an 
experiment on the ^ object, representations in dreams and 
projective tests. Theit hypothesis was that an 
individual's level of object represent:ation is internally 
consistent. Therefore, / object representation should 
exhibit a similar pattern in waking and dream states. 
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Twenty four subjects kept a record of their dreams that 
were rated using the Object Representat jfon Scale for 
Dreams, the Rorschacl?! and Early Memory Scales. They found 
a .high intercorrelat ion bet^en scores assigned by the 
raters to the individuals in their dreaming land waking 
states. Their findings suggest that tlfe*-^waking and 
dreaming psychological profiles of an ' individual are 
highly relatted', ^"futtherl su^jstantiating thej^ adaptive 
function of thk Bream. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODS 
HYPOTHESES 

> 

The validity of > using dream material for the 
resolution of problems and as a vehicle for greater self 
understanding is based on the premise that dreaming and 
waking states are relSited. The theoretical background and 
experimental studies presented in the Review of the 
Literature (Chapter II) support the concept that there 
does exiyt a definite relationship between waking and 
dreaming states. The hypothesis of this study concerns 
the nature of this relationship. 

The dream itself can be viewed as a process oi 
uninterrupted assimilation and accomodation. These two 
terms were originally defined and used by Piaget in 
relationship to developmental mechanisms. Accomodation, is 
the attempt to modify^ existing psychological structures 
through the dream *to perform successfully in waking 
reality. This is most readily seen in the rehearsal 
aspect of adaptive functioning. Assimilation is best 
understood through the p^blem solving ability of dreams. 
Features that are successful in waking reality are 
incorporated into the dream and subsequently into 
psychological structures. 
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Dreams ar«s rapreaantatlva of tjxpartences that have 
important «ffactlva and cognitive moaning and impact for 
the individual, bna of the Important functlona of droama 
is to act aa a mochaniam for portraying and ovaluating tha 
oxperiencoa and feolinga of waking reality. It alao 
providea a means of organizing thaae axperiencea so that 
thoy can be assimilated and accomodated Into current 
paychologlcal atructures. 

Therefore, the dream la a proceaslng ayatem that 
Integrates the affective and cognitive dimensions of 
waking reality. As conacloua controla withdraw and the 
need, for physical action and respons'^^jjl^jllj^sc^^ this* 
processing system is activated. This all^s for the 
rehearsal of multiple scenarios (advanced planning) 
without consequentes and provides probable outcomes that 
are evaluated. 

Thus, the adaptive functioning of the dream acts as a 
continuous feedback loop monitoring and modifying 
interactions during waking reality. If this assumption is 
indeed correct, the psychological profile of 'an individual 
should be reflected in the dreaming and vaking states with 
the same bias and direction within a given dimension.. As 
there may be a significant delay between waking and 
dreaming processes in this adaptive feedback loop, the 
dreaming psychological profile has been collected as a 
composite. ThiWhopef ully will correct possible lag time, 
thereby creating a stable dreaming psychological profile 
over time. The content of the dream may be a direct 
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corr^aponclancrj or it my tiymboUcftUy mmi to rripraHnnr 
tJw eoncrtrim axpfctrlancad in Wflklnq rr^fillty, / He<|firdlt^fciri of 
th« Hi^ciflt; typt* of codincj thctt occurn durinq tho drenm 
state, tho draam la balncj axaiminad a?i to axpraHsion of 
pBycholoqlcnl noada u«iny the ACI*. The dranm may Indicate 
falao ficlt concaptM , particularly if thcsy ara naturated 
with noqiativa omotionn about ono'a aelf. 

Thla Jitudy examinaB tha concept that tha relationship 
between waking and dreaming states is adaptive in nature. 
The following null-hypothones wore tested in this study: 
V. There are no significant correlations between 
subjects' waking psychological profiles and subjects' 
dream psychological profiles on 15 need scales as 
generated from the Adjective ^heck List, 

2. There are no significant correlations betwee'hv 
psychological p^files as generated by significant others 
and subjects' dreaming psychological profiles on 15 need 
scales created from the Adjective Check List, 

3, There are no signi^cant correlations between the 
subjects' waking psychological profiles and the 
psychological profiles as generated by the significant 
others on 15 need scales as created from the Adjective 
Check List. 
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MKTHODS 
LIMITATIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

One HOurcc3 of difficulty In reaoArch ia ttu? craAtion 
of and ftdhorenco to n given set of pnrrtmotors. Without 
adequate limitations concerning the nature and Hcopt^ of an 
experiment, the research han little application or tiocial 
significance. This also is the case in defining the 
population to which a given study applies its research. 
Also there exists the problem of reliability. When an 
experiment is broad in scope, without proper assumptions 
or' delineations, it becomes difficult for other 
researchers to duplicate and substantiate the original 
work. 

If on the other hand, the research^ is extremely 
specific relying on the use of limitations rather tfian 
appropriate experimental structure and design, the 
results , though reproducible , might be meaningless . 
Unless the conditions of the experiment can be duplicated, 
approximated and in some means applied, the research has 
failed to contribute significantly to the world of 
knowledge. It is with these concerns that the limitations 
and assumptions of the study have been formulated. 
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I, to mlnimiaci eultui nl V(*r isiblt??* ♦ intr*nmt lorml 

rttu^ntw (fttutlenta from count riea othor thfin th« Unltnil 
iit^A^^^c?a) were not Invited to pnrticipiita in the atudy, tha 
implication of thin ^c^lectlon proc^ti^ la thnt th«^ r«iaultti 
of the tttuily luity not ha unlv«rarilly <ippl lertt>Jc^ to culturati 
othor than rhnt found in rh^ United Ht^itaii, 

Thin ntudy dld# howovar, .npprox imat^^ tht^ distribution 
of malo nnd fomnlo «tudant« ^it St. G€?orqe*M Unlvoralty, 
School of Modlclno with 801 of 1 ht* ri.^mplo k>cUnq tn^ile and 
20% fc>malr>. 

Forty ntudentfj oriqlnftlly registered to prirt Iclp/ito 
in tho atudy. Thirty atudentn completed the program. It 
Wcia the data from theae atudentn that formed the results 
for this research. Twenty-one nubjecta were male with the 
remaining 9 subjects female. Eighty-five percent of the 
student body at St. George's University, School of 
Medicine is male and 15% female. 

A 1969 study by Parker and Veldman (see Research 
Instrument) Indicated that ^ho ACL ad ject I vos have a 
similar meaning for botji males and females- The^ 
individuals of that study (5,017) were students .at the 
University of Texas at Austin, a school comprised l^irgely 
of U.S. citizens, While''the ACL is universally applicable 
as a descriptive 'instrument, specific' clusters of 
adjectives will be unique and have specific meaning to 
different cultural groups. It was for these reasons that 
tha St. George's population was limited to male and female 
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/citizens of the United -States • 
2. Students with^ a history of psychiatric problems were 
not accepted for the study. The possible history of 
psychiatric problems was ^ determined through information 
gathered in the personal historrytlrform that was filled out 
during the entry interview, . ' 

Studies have shown that dreams of normal iindividuals 
and individuals with a history of psychopathology differ 
in a .nuxnber of significant: ways. Foulkes, Larson , Swanson 
and Rardin (1969) studied seven normal* and seven 
emotionally disturbed males. The dreaims of^ emotionally 
disturbed individuals were more bizarre and contained more 
unrealistic^ content than those of normal subjects. 

Schnetzler, "chalon, Chaleat and Pochat (1973) 
confirmed that there were '^signi f ican.t . dif f e'rences between 
normal and emotionally disturbed individuals.. They found 

that subjects, with psychopathology produced fragmentary 

and higher anxiety dreams than normal, individuals^. 

To eliminate the possibility that the participants of 
the study were . in the^ process of* working through 
psy^^logical problems (and thus producing significantly 
4ifferent dreams than normal subjects),, this limitation 
was adopted. ' * 

A recent attempt was made by Winget and Kramer to 
systema'ticailly collect ^. and categori ze dream studies. The 
tables that they developed were organized to include 
normative data, developmental information, sex 

differences, specialized groups, dream content and 



psychological measurement comparisons and laboratory 
studies of dream content (Winget and Kramer, 1979). The 

major categories developed were: 

. ' ■ ' 

1. Census data of normal subjiBcts in nonlaboratory 
studies Jj^. 

2. Nonlaboratory studies yielding developmental data 

3. Nonlaboratory studies yielding sex differences in 
dream content 

4. Nonlaboratory dream studies of specialized groups 
or subjects 

5. Dream content compared with other psychological 
measures (Nonlaboratory) 

6. Laboratory studies of dream content 

By limiting the participation of subjects to those 
with no history of psychiatric problems, the data obtained 
from this research, will be more readily accessible because 
it can be* cataloged "into the above mentioned dream 
classification scheme. This structure is the first 
systematic attempt to collect research and to classify it 
using defined parameters that would be useful for a 
researcher. This scheme qan be used for the creation of a 
data base that will facilitate the referencing and 
analysis of dream research. In 'itself, this is not the* 
determining reason for ^he use of'' a normal population in 
the study, but a possible benefit of limiting the 
participants to those with no hisJtory of psychiatric 
problems. This limitation also provides a homogeneous 
population (normal, no history of ' j^sychiatric problems) 
that can be used for^ future, reference. 

3. No formal or informal counseling usihg the subjects' 
dream content ' wAs attempted nor were any other 
psychological techniques us^d in ad^^gement or counseling. 



Thu^ study focused primarily on the psychological 
profiles geniirated in the waking' and dream states using 
the Adjective Check List* as the evaluative tool. The 
content of the subjects' dreams was not reviewed in terms 
of dream interpretation , analysis or appl*^cation • 

Dreams are an effective therapeutic tool that reveal 

conflicts, defenses and character traits (Fiss and 

I* 

Litchman 1976), Effective therapy can alter ' an 
individual's behavior and this, in turn, can alter the 
construct and structure of dreams. Rather than introduce 
an additional variable of counseling with the subjects and 

.their dreams, this limitation was employed, 
4. The sample group of the study may not be 
representative of the population in general. Thus, the 
specific target group constitutes another limitation of 
the study. This limitation also results in being able to 
classify the results under Winget and Kramer's Section A - 
Nonlaboratory dream studies of specialized groups or 

/individuals, -X 

St, George 's\ University is an offshore medical 
institution in the West Indies, Though it is technically 
classified as a foreign medical school, 93% of the student 
body are citizens of the United , States , These, students, 
without exception, had applied to medical; schools in the 
United States and were not accepted. As an alternative to 
other career choices, these rejected individuals continued 
toward their original .goal through enrolling^ in the School 
of Medicine at St. George's University, 
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Seyond the demands of the rigorous medical 
curriculum, this has resulted in additional emotional 
stress including separation from friends, family and 
significant relationships. Students that were willing to 
make these sacrifices were ' extremely motivated and 
dedicated individuals. These observations have been made 
over a period of two years on a person to person basis and 
through counselir^ that has been performed with students, 

ASSUMPTIONS OF THE STUDY 
1. It was assumed for the study th^^ it was valid to 
construct a dreaming personality profile through the use 
of the Adjective Check List. ^ 

The only available evidence suggesting that this .was 
feasible was a study by George Domino of the University of 
Arizona. In 1976 Dr. Domino performed an experiment to 
assess the compensatory aspects of dreams. Seventy three 
male college students were requested to keep a dream 
journal for two weeks. Tli^y were administered the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) (Edwards, 1959) and 
the ACL (Gough and Heilbrun, 1965). The students had a 
total of 626 dreams. Sixty two students had a minimum of 
three dreams during this two week time period. ^Three 
dreams from each of the 62 students wer^e randomly selected 
and used as data for analysis. 

Five psychology graduate students acted as dream 
raters for the study. The 15 need scales on the ACL were 
used to rate the individuals' dreams. A dream Yating 
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score on each of the need scales wa^s the result of adding 
the ratings of the five judges on all three dreai[ns' 
evaluated- 

The results of the study showed a significant 
positive correlation between the student ACLs and' the 
dream ratings on ten need scales: Achievement/ Deference/ 
Order , Succorance, Dominance , Nurturance , Change , 
Endurance, Heterosexuality and Aggression. This indicates 
that rather than the dream functioning in a compensatory 
fashion, it appears^to act in an adaptive manner. 
2. The second assumption of th-is research was that a 
dreaming personality profile could be dreat^ed through a 
composite profile consisting of thQ individual's dream 
reports collected across time. 

A study was performed by Dement and Wolpert (1958) ^in 
which' they examined the possibility .that there is a 
dimension within the dream that is stable over time. They 
analyzed the relationship of four or more dreams (REM) 
occurring within the same night. ' Eight subjects 
contributed 38 dreams. These were collected. from 
awakening 15 minutes injto each REM period. They found a 
relationship between all dreams in terms of themes or an 
expansion and development of the initial theme. They 
noted identil::al or similar characters plots , actions , 
settings or emotions. 

Another experiment was 'performed by Kramer, Hlasny, 
Jacobs and Roth (1976). They hypothesized that if dreams 

had significance, they would be able to distinguish 1) the 

. " ■ 
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dreams of different individuals , 2) the dreams of one 
individual on different nights and 3) the relative 
position of one dream within a series of dreams in one 
night. Three judges evaluated 50 sequences of three 
dreams each from 12 college students. They also evaluated 
34 sequences of three dreams .each from 11 male 
schizophrenic patients. It was found that • the order of 
the dreams within one night could not be reliably 
determined. They were able to distinguish the dreams of 
different individuals from the total group . of dreams 
collected and they were also able to distinguish the 
: dreams of, one individual from . different nights of dream 
reporting . 

3, ' Thirdly, it was assumed that the subject generated 
Adjective Check List was an accurate representation of the 
subject's personality profile on all)15 need scales. 

Though substantiating this assumption was beyond the 
scope 6£ this research f . a second waking Adjective Check 
List profile was generated by a significant other. The. 
second^ prof ile was introduced to provide a second opinion 
on the subject's personality profile and to see what 
relationship, if any, it had with the subject generated 
dreaming personality profile. 
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, CHAPTER III " . 

( 

METHODS - 
RESEARCH INSTRUMENT 

t 

The purpose of this section of the Project 

Demonstrating Excellence is to provide a description of 

the ^research instrument that was employed in this study. 
J 

Ari^nderstanding of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
instrument will allow for a ' more comprehensive 
understanding of the results that were obtained using this 
instrument as a measurement tool of psychological needs. 

The Adjective Check List (ACL) is a well known^ 
research instrument that, to date, has been ^employed in 
over 800 studies. The ACL was first developed at the 
Institute of Personality Asse'ssment and Research in 1949. 
In the early stages of development the ACL was uaed as a 
technique to record the responses -of researchers to 
participants that were being studied" in the Institute's 
assessment programs. 

The work ^ of R. B. Cattell M943, ^946) was the 

precursor to the ' development of the ACL. Through 'his 

studies on personality traits, Cattell developed 17-1 

variables that could be universally applied in describing 

personality . Mult i\^ariate analysis of these variables 

0 

resulted m the synthesis of 62 major factors.' These 
factors were later reduced to 12 primary traits. / 

From Cattell 's work, 125 adjectives were derived for 
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use in the first /aCL in 1949'/, Since that time, 175 
adjectives have been added for a number of reasons. 
Theoretical orientations of Freud, Jung and others were 
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•examined and words that could describe personality from 

/ 

these specific/ psychological orientations were also 
included. Adjectives that also could be used to describe 
physical and interpersonal characteristics were added • to 
round out the ACL personality instrument. 

^ Though the ACL was originally developed for use by 
observers 'in describing others, it has evolved over the 
*years into a tool for self-description. It is possible to 
identiiy differences and similar ities between individuals 
and groups of individuals based on the specific test items 
thctt are'cihosen. The large number of adjectives presented 
'/or selection in the ACL (300), allows for the description 
a broad spectrum of behaviors. Though this presents an 
obvious advantage to the researcher, it also presents a 
major obstacle. The underlying constructs responsible for 
the behaviors under examination ape easily masked and 
difficult to , perceive thf?yugh evaluating individual 
responses to ACL test items. V. 

For example, a research project may identify 100 . or 
more statistically significant ACL test items between two 
sample populations. Without any conceptual delineation or 
grouping of these tes^, items, psychological differences or 
similarities are without meaning or comprehension^• This 
is primarily due to the large number of correlations that 
may be found between test items. For example, there is a 
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significant positivo correlation between carrying matihea 
and the incidence of lung cancer in malea. Significant 
yea, meaningful in itself, n,b. If this item (matches) is 
grouped with other items carried (such as cigarettes) to 
create a scale, more mqaning and relevancy can be 
determined. 

Because of this reason, scales and indices of 
psychologically meaningfu/l concepts have been designed for 
the evaluation of the ACL test item responses • Thirty 
seven scales have been developed and ate now used in 
scoring ACL protocols. These have been developed through 
correlating test items _with existing indices .from other 
psychological tests or based on the responses' of specific 
groups that exhibit a known factor, such as personal 
adjustment (normal , abnormal groups ) or military 
leadership (cadets in officer training school ) • 

The AGL has found wide acceptance as a research 

instrument and has been used for a variety of studies, 
/ ■ ■ ■ 

/These have ,been compiled by Harrison G. Gough and Alfred 

B.^Heilbrun (1980) , co-authors of the ACL. The subject 

matter of these studies has ranged from personality 

stereotypes of the aging to design evaluation of 

commercial products. 

Because of the^large number of studies using this 
test instrument, many research projects have been 
undertaken to determine ^he internal consistency and 
test/retest properties of the ACL. 

A study was performed on the ACL rating scales for 
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SQlf doacriptlon by Veldmnn and Parker (1970). A fachor 
analyaia of the ACL wfts porformed and eight of tho higheat 
loading test items for seven, factors of self perception 
were identified. These test items were put in 
alphabetical order and presented to 713 female students in 
the field of education (Texas University) along with a 
five ^oint scale f or^evaluation of these 56 test items. 
Factor analysis was performed on the 56 self-rating test 
items. The result of this analysis was the replication of 
the or iginal \self perception structure. This ^ demonstrated 
an internal consistency^ as well as test-retest stability 

I : ■ ^ . 

of the ACL as a Iresearc.h msttument. 

In another study by Miller, 0*Reilley, Roberts and 
Folkins, (1978) the ACL was examined to determine its 
factor structure .and scale reliability across time. The 
researchers were interested in examining the internal 
characteristics of the ACL's 24 scales. Seventy-one 
professional employees in a community mental health center 
(35 males and 36 females) comprised the population group 
for this study . The su'bjects completed the ACL twice with 
a one year interval between testings. The ACL was then 
subjected to separate factor analysis using standard 
varimax rotation. Computations were performed on the T 
scores of the 24 ACL scales. The research results showed 
that each of the 24 scales of the ACL had a high 
test-retest reliability over time. 

George Parker and Donald J. Veldman (1969), examined 
the test item factor structure of the Adjective Check 
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List* Th« ACn*fl axlHtlng acnlaa hnva baan importftnt in 
providing information uaod in roaonrch, diagnostic and 
counsollng altuntlono. This study concerned itaolf with 
the empirical analysis of the teat Item factor structure 
of the ACL and the scales that are used to measure 
behavioral tendencies. At the University of Texas, 5017 
students (2212 females and 2805 males) took the ACL as • 
part of their entrance requirements. Three separate 
300-variable Pearson Product-Moment Correlation matrices 
were computed: male, female and total. Twenty five 
principal-axis factors were extracted and a varimax 
rotation of the first ^ 10 axes were processed on a 
computer. This resulted in seven factors where more than 
two test items had their highest loadings . A second time, 
varimax rotation was employed (examining loadings greater 
than or equal to .40\) and each test item was assigned to 
the factor it loaded most heavily upon. Factor structures 
for males and females were then compared. Five of the 
total seven factors were immediately comparable and 
through re-rotation of the male var^imax structure, the 
other two factors were brought ihto alignment. The factor 
comparison for the 300 coefficients resulted in values 
exceeding .90 for male and female test item vectors, 
except for eight test items on the ACL. This analysis 
indicated that ACL adjectives have a similar meaning for 
both , male and female individuals and that the factor 
structure between both groups is very similar. 

The scoring of the ACL requires some explanation 
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(Gough rtnd He*llbrun, 1980). On« of the acalea that la 
Includod in t\w hCh in Total Numbar of Adjt^ct ivaS^ Chocki^d 
(No, Ckd), Thin nc(%lo in a f raa«f loating VfirUble in that 
there artj no roHtrlctlone on the number of tent itama that 
are mandatory Cor ondoraement by a aubject. Thla allows 
for a more accurate and flexible repreaentation of how 
individuals doacribo thomaolvo?! • The tendency to respond 
in a laconic or in depth mannclr will Influence the outcome 
on all scales of the ACL. 

Because of this fact, there are limitations to the 
number of test items that can be checked (or not) without 
invalidating the ACL. The upper limit ^s 250 test items. 
The lower limit test items. 

A secondary ^i6f feet of the Number of Adjectives 
Checked variable is that it significantly effects the 
other scales of the ACL. To correct for this bias, 
normative data has been generated regarding the Number of 
Adjectives Checked and the remaining 36 ACL scales. 

The subsample of males (total 5,238) included (tfie 
following sources: 



High school students 634 

College students 936 

Graduate students^ 621 

Medical students 718 

Delinquents 293 

Psychiatric patients 50 

Adults 1986 

The female subsample (total 4,144) included the following 
sources: 

High school students 410 

College students 1124 

Graduate students ' 336 

Medical students 90 
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Dallnquants 52 
AduUa 2092 

It cnn be aaan that the normative data unml for the 
AGL may not rapraaant population trends at larqo. It doaa 
howavari Indicate a dlvaralflod qroup in re/jard to aqe, 
education, qccupatioHr Intolllgonce 'and i^ocial etatufi, 

ThiB normative data was then relogat<>d to five 
homogeneous subdivisions based on the Number of Adjectives 
Checked; 

0 



Category Males Females 

A 000 - 048 000 - 054 

B 049 - 073 055 - 087 

C 074 - ILO 079 - 116 

D 111 - 138 117 - 140 

E 139 - 300 141 - 300 



The percentage of ACL endorsed test items falling into 
each subdivision was: A 10%, B 20%, ^^40%, D 20%, E 10%. 
This technique for the conversion of the raw scores to 
standard scores was employed to effectively correct for 
the influence of the Number of Adjectives .Checked. 

In the current study , a cluster of 15 scales" was 
applicable and therefore employed. . These 15 scales, out 
of the total number of scales used in the ACL, 
specifically address psychological dimensions. These 
scales (as defined in the Adjective Check List^ Manual) are 
known as the Need Scales. They are personaltty 
characteristics first identified in Murray's (1938) 
need-press theory of personality. To develop these 15 
Need scales, 19 psychology graduate students were given 
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K4w.iri1<t Nddil Sciile^ti (19S4) iintt tha 100 ACl, tetit itamei, 
Th«*y wat'ts ln«tractac1 to datarmina which ^djactlva^i baeit 

tha diecrlmifirtt incj f^^ctor uwad for incluttion of nn hCh 
tmt Itam within a Naad Sc^la wajss th^nt at lak^t nina out 
of the 19 judges agreed on ita plaeamant* Thia wa» 
arriva^i^at to fncilitata intr?r^ judga corralatlon and to 
in^ura an adequate numbar of adjactive^ for aach Naad 
Scala. In tha currant Naad iJcalaa of tha ^ ACL, apecial 
attantlon haa baan qivan to minimlza ovarlappinq ^f tant 
itatna on the 15 Naad Scaloo. This allows for a lowar 
number of test items on the Need Scales and a more 
accurate description of that particular psychological 
concept . 

The 15 Need Scales used in this research are: 



( 

15 Neec 



l» Achievement * 

2. Dominance 

3. Endurance'^ 

4. Order 

5 • ^ Intracept ion 

6. Nurturance > 

7. Affiliation ' 

8. Heterosexuallty 

9. Exhibition 

10. Autonomy 

11 . Agg'ression 

12. Change / 

13 . ^ Succorance 
14^ Abasement 
15^; Def'erence 



The technique used in correcting the bias cdused by 
the variable Number of Adjectives Checked was applied to 
all 15 Need Scales* The conversion of raw to standard 
scores was then performed using the normative data from 
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the fiue. subsample categories. This was accomplished 

■ • ■ •■ ' : ^ 
through usirvg the following formula : ' 

■ I, # . 

Standard Sqpre = (Raw Score - Mean)/ (Standard Deviation) 

-An in depth explanation of the; statistical methods 

•'• ' . ■ ■ / V ^ • • 

employed 'in this study is forthcoming ; in Chapter' IVr 

,;Pi:!(9cedures. The raw score for.each^of the .15 'Need Scales 

• ' •■1''' ^ ■ . . ■ ' 

, is a. c6mposite scor^e consisting pf • Indicative Test Items 

.minus the Gdntraindicative Test Items. 

Below is a listing of the. 15 'Need Scales with a 
. *■ ' ■ • ■ , ' 

•definition of the scaler an explanation ,of high ' and low 

scores of each ^cale and finally the indicative and 

contraindicative test items th^ comprise that scale 

(Gough.and Heilbrun, 1980).. 

1. Achievement 

, . Achievement^ is the desire' to be 'outstanding ^ in 

activities that have socially recognized significance. 

* High sedges oji' t;^^^^hievement "fl^ei^ii. Sca^e/^ indicate 

that these ^nd 

are determined to - be successful. The motivation to do 

^ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ r ■" v. ■ • ■• 

v^lL lies less cbmpetitive, drives and more in the^ need 
to live .u^ to social expectations. 'V'-^^'^i^- ' 

' ^■:-.xlj^k^oores on the AchievemenRfe Need Scale indicate 
ll^div^^^^ ajre/'less effective, ^l$sk^ venturesome ^and 

cXesS' persistent than their high scorer (^unterparts . They 
ar^-es^ ^nd ^ more adept ^in interpersonal 
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, indicative iteitis (N 25\: active, aggressive, alert, 
ambitious,' assertive,, "capable, confident, conscientious. 



determined, dominant) efficient, energetic, enterprising, 

enthusiastic, - forceful, independent, industrious, 

initiative, intelligent, opportunistic, perserver ing , 

persistent, planful, Jiresoijrceful, thorough . 

• ■ 

Contraindicative items (N = 13);; apathetic, careless, ( 

■ ■■ j ^" , . ■ 

distractible,. easy^/ going. Indifferent, irresponsible, 

f • . « . . . . , ' • 

lazy,- leisurely," quitting,*' rattlebrained, shiftless, 

■ ■- . x ■ V . ■ - • \ .^^^ , . . . 

slipshod, unambitious. ' . v' 

~ ■'■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' 'k ' . ■ . • • • ' 

2i Dominance ; 

The need to be dominant results in individuals 
creating and enforcing their' leadership roles in groups. 
They also have a tendency to be the controlling and 
directing force in relationships. 

Individuals who score high on Dominance * are 
strpng-willed, ambitious, determined and forceful. They 
are' free^ f rom self-doubt in the ^^piirsuit of goals and are 

not<vinhibiv|fe<3i by the disapproval of 'others. 

'■' ' \ "-^ ■ , s ■■ • ^^\;•^>v * 

Individuals who w. score low- on - Dominance lack 

' ' * . ■ / ■ . v :. • ' ■■ ■, ■ " V 

. - : , , ^j,^ ■ - ■/ > ■ --v ■ . ■ ' ■ ' ■ :' ■ ^- ■ 

. ' ■ '- . ■■ ■^■■'i.A ■ ■■ ■\- ■' "■ X ■■■"^ ' ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ » -. 

confidence, ..pre|er,; toig^;^^in ^ the v of group 

'. activities andV'atXbi^d; jBp^ require. ' direct 



;t r; assert 



^cSinpetition with. Idthe^^^^^^^^pi^^^^ they; ■ 

^emselves . • , ' ' ' '^^^^^^^^ 'kW^^^^^r/'' 

' CT^ Indicative ilte^ j^^"^ ■'■^^ "^^^^^^'P^^^ alert, 
ambitious , argtimenta^i^^e, assertive , if cdhif i^ , . demand inig , 
'Idifetermined, domina^^ eaterpirising , . ^ forceful, opinionated, 
outgoing , . i^^^PHen , resourceful , * \ .responsible , 
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self-confident f strong. 

Contraindicative items (N « 21): apathetic r 

dependent, dreamy^ ^ fearful, inhibited, irresponsible, 

lazYr meek, mild, reserved , retiring , self-pitying, shy, 

silentr spineless ,. submissive, ^^timid, unambitious r 

unassuming, weak, withdrawn, 

3. Endurance ' . 

Endurance' is the ability to continue regardless of 

♦ 

difficulty to meet any objective that is undertaken. 

Individuals who score high on End.urance believe in 
duty^ work conscientiously and avoid activities that are 
non-productive or unessential, . / 

'Individuals. who score- low on Endurance are 
changeable, easily^ distracted or ''redirected. They take 
things in '^trid^ and are ^casual individuals who take 
pleasure in new experiences. 

Indicative items (N = 24): ambitious, ^ conscientious r 
deliberate, dependable, determined, efficier).t, energetic, 
industrious , methodical , organized^,^ painstaking , patient , 
persevering , persistent , planf ul , precise , reliable , 

responsible, self-controlled, serious, stable, steady, 

ti. ' , ' 

stubborn, thorough, 

Contraindicative items . (N=* 22): absentrminded , 
apathetic, careless, changeable, disti^actible , easy going, 
fickle, frivolous, hasty, hurried, impatient, impulsive, 
irresponsible , lazy, leisurely, quitting, reckless , 

restless , shif tless , slipshod, unambitious , undependable * 

> • r ■ ' • ' " " 

4^ Order r . 



The Order need is concerned with neatness and 
organization in planning all activities. 

Individuals who score high on Order look for 
objectivity and rationality. They have a tendency to 
Over-control their impulses and desires. These 
individuals have a difficult time ^dealing with E)roblems 
and distractions. Change is not welcome and a reliance on 
established patterns is preferred. , 

Individuals who score low on Order are less inhibited 
and more expressive . than the high scorer. They have 
difjEiculty in working toward a long range goal and would 
prefer situations and activities that .are orientated 
towards immediate^ gratification. 

Indicative items (N = 24): * conscientious^ 
conservati.ve / deliberate^ efficient^ foresightedf formal^ 
fussy, industrious, inhibited, logical, methodical, 
organized , painstaking , ' perserver ihg , persistent , planf ul 
precise,^ rational, reliable, rigid, self-controlled, 
steady, thorough, thrifty. 

/ Contraindicative items (N = 16): absent-minded, 
careless, changeable, confused,'^ disorderly, forgetful, 
hasty , impulsive,' irresponsible, rattlebrained,, reckless', 
shiftless ,slipsJiod, spontaneous undependable , zany. 
5. Intraception 

t 

Intraception is the desire and attempt to- understand 
one's own motivations and/or tb^ behavior of others. 

Individuals who score high on :^raception fare 
logiqal, systematic, valuing intellectual and- cognitive 
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matters over the understanding 'and reliance on affective 

skills . . ^ 

Individuals who score low on Intraception have a 
narrow range of interests and Have a difficult time coping 
with .stressful situations. 

Indicative items (N = 23): alert, calm, 
clear-thinkirig, considerate, cutious, fair-minded, 
foresighted, v forgiving, . imaginative, - insightful, 
intelligent, logical, mature, methodical, raCional, 
reasonable, reflective, sensitive, serious, . sympathetic, 
thoughtf.ul, tolerant, understanding. 

Contraindicative itein^ (N = 9),: distrustful, 
fault-JEinding , hard-hearted, indifferent, intolerant, 
opinionated, self-centered, shallow, suspicious. 
6. Nurturance 

Nurturance is^ the ability to engage in behaviors that 
provide material or emotional benefits to others. 

Individuals who score high on Nurturance like to work 
with people and have a cooperative , social disposition. 
They are sympathetic and^ supportive ,of. others and 
themselves. / , 

Individuals who score low on Nurturance avoid any 
close ties or meaningful relationships. They , are 
distrustful of others and* believe the worst of others ' 
intentions. 

Indicative items . (N = • 24): affectionate, 
appreciative , cojj^i derate , cooperative, dependable, 
forgiving, friendly, generous, gentle, good-hatured, 
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helpful, kind, outgoing, peaceable, sentimental, sociable, 
soft-hearted, sympathetic, thoughtful, tolerant, trusting, 
understanding , unself ish , warm* . 

Contraindicat ive items (N « 22): aggressive, aloof, 
arrogant, autocratic, bit£er, cynical, distrustful, 
egotistical , ^f ault-f inding , hard-hearted , hostile , 

impatient, indifferent, intolerant, rude, sarcastic, 
self-centered, self-seeking, selfish, snobbish, stingy, 
unkind. 

1. Affiliation 

Affiliation is the need to establish and maintain 
many personal relationships. ' 

Individuals who score high on Affiliation are 
comfortable in social settings, like to be with people and 
adapt easily in a group situation. These individuals take 
people and events at face value without examining inner 
reasons that- may be responsible for their behaviors. 

Individuals who score low on Affiliation question the 
meaning of relationships and fear involvement. The 
underlying current of anxiety makes participation in 
social interaction difficult. 

^ Indicative item's (N == 34): active, adaptable, 
appreciative, attractive, cheerful, confident, 

considerate, contented, cooperative, curious, daring, * 
energetic, good-natured, initiative, kind, loyal, 
mannerly, mature, mischievous, optimistic, peaceable, 
pleasant , poised, praising , relaxed, self -controlled , 
sociable, talkative , thoughtful, trusting, understanding. 
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versatile, warm, wholesomo. 

Contraindicativo items: none * 

8. - Heterosexuality 

Heterosexuality is the need to establish 
relationships and interactions with members of the 
opposite sex. 

Individuals who score high on Heterosexual! ty respond 
positively to interpersonal encounters and like the 
company of the opposite sex. / ^ 

Individuals who score low on Heterosexuality ke^p 
members of the opposite sex at a distance and^ fear the - 
challenges of interpersonal relationships. 

Indicative items (N = 20): adventurous, affectionate^, 
attractive, charming, emotional, excitable, feminine, 
flirtatious, friendly, good-looking, handsome, healthy^ 

masculine, natural, outgoing, pleasure-seeking,^ sexy, 

f ' ■ 
sociable , uninhibited, warm. o 

Contraindicative items (N = 12): aloof, apathetic, 

cold/ cool, despondent, effeminate, inhibited, prudish, 

queer , simpie , unemotional, .withdrawn . 

9. Exhibition ^ 

Exhibitio^n is the need to behave in such a - manner ^as 
to elicit the immediate attention of others- 

High scores on ExhilDition indicate individuals who 
are forceful and manipulative. They are impatient and 
must be the center/ of attention in all situations. 

Individuals who score low on Exhibition are cautious 
and withhold contributions J;hey coCild make in a group 

' . ' 75' > ^ ' 
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situation. ^ They tend to avoid conflict and' lack 
confidence in their abiLities and skills. 

Indicative items (N » 26): affected, argumentative, 
arrogant , assertive , boastful, clever , conceited, 
egotistical, humorous, immature, jolly/|p| loud, noisy, 
obnoxious, opinionated, outgoing, outspoken, 

self-centered> self-seeking , sharp-witted, show-off , 
sociable, talkative, unconventional, uninhibited, witty, 

Contraindicative items (N = 20): apathetic, 
conservative, . conventioxial , discreet, indifferent, 
inhibited, meek, mild, modest, quiet, reflective, 
reserved, retiring, self-denying, shy, silent, submissive, 
timid, una'ssuming , withdrawn . 
10 • Autonomy , ' 

Autonomy is the' need to act independently of either 
social values or the expectations of others. 

Individuals who score high on Autonomy are not only 
independent of others and social institutions but are also 
assertive and self-willed. They tend to be indifferent to 
the feelings of others. 

Individuals w'ho^ score low on Autonomy prefer 
situations^ where they are directed by others. They 
gravitate towards routine, avoid risks and have a need for 
security. ' i • 

Indicative items ^ (N = ' ,29) : adventurous , aggressive, 
aloof, argumentative, arrogant, assertive, autocratic, 
confident, cynacaT, \, dissatisf ied , egotistical, 

fault-finding, frank, hard-headed, headstrong, hostile, 

■ ■ 7R • ■ 
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independent, Indifferent, individualiatic^ irroflponaiblo , 
opinionated, outspoken, rebellious, self -^centered , , 

self-conWc!ent , tactless, unconventional, undependablo , 
uninhibited,, / 

Contraindicative items (N. « 15): cautious, 
conventional, cooperative, dependable, dependent, meek, 
moderate, obliging, self-denying, Spineless, submissive, 
suggestible, tactful, timid, tolerant. 
11. Aggression , . 

Aggression is the need ^o attack or hurt others. 

Individuals who score high on Aggression view others 
as enemies that must be conquered. They are competitive 
with a tendency towards immediate actions without regard 
to social consequences . 

Individuals who score low on Aggression aire patient, 
avoid conflicts at any cost and make few demanc^^ of others. 

Indicative items (N = 21): aggressive, argumentative, 
arrogant , assertive , .autocratic f cynical , dominant , 
excitable, forceful, headstrong, hostile', impatient, 
irritable, opinionated, outspoken, quarrelsome, 

rebellious, sarcastic, touchy, unkind, ' vindictive. 

Contraindicative items (N = 23) : / apathetic, calm, 

- " ; ■ ■ 

good-natured. Inhibited, . ^mannerly, meek,: mild, obliging, 
patient, peaceable, praising, quiet, relaxed, reserved, 
retiring, shy, silent, submissive, sympathetic, /timid, 
Understanding, unemotional , , withdrawn . / 
1.2. Change . • ; ' / 

The need for Change involves the avoidance of routine 
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and the exploration oC the new or unknown. 

Indlvidueils who acoro high on Change are percept ive, 
spontaneous and prefer variety. They aeek challenges in 
disorder and chaos, - 

Individuals who score low on Change ) prefer things to 
be clean, neat and orderly. They avoid risk <and try to 
exert total control over their environment. 

Indicative items (N = 20): active,- adaptable, 
adventurous r changeable , curious , daring ,7L, dissat isf ie(J , 
distractible, enthusiastic, fickle',/ " impulsive, 

independent individualistic , initiative ,/ interests wide, 
pleasure-seeking , restless , spontaneoi^, unconventional , 
unstable. 

Contraindicative items (N = 16): apathetic, 
conservative, contented, / conventional, inhibited, 
interests narrow, methodical, ' persistent, planful, 
retiring, rigid, self-deny|.ng , stable, steady, stolid, 
withdrawn . 
13. Succorance 

Succorance is the\ / need to solicit sympathy, 
affection, or emotional supiport from others. 

Individuals who scox^e high on Succorance feel 
inadequate in coping with/stressful situations. They tend 
to fantasize and/avoid confrontations. 

Individual^ who score low on Succorance are 
self Tconf ideryt , act independently of others and are 
effective iri planning and meeting objectives. 

Indi9ktive items (N = 21): appreciative, complaining. 
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domandlnq, dopondontw dlnantiaf lod, omotlonfil, fearful, 
Immature, InCanttlo, meek, norvouB, aal f-centored , 
Bolf -pi tying, aelf -seeking , aolf Inh, apinaleHa, 

submissive, trusting, weak, whiny, worrying. j 

Contraindicative Items (N « 11): aloof, confident, 
dominant, independent, Indifferent, individualistic, 
mature , quarrelsome , sel f-conf Ident , strong , tough • 
14. Abasement 

Abasement is the expression of inferibrity through 
self-criticism, guilt, or social impotence, j | = 

Individuals who score high on Abasement are 
submissive to the demands of others and ask nothing for 
themselves. Their relationships are constantly being 
challenged by their own worries and fears. 

Individuals who score low on Abasement are 
self-confident and assertive. They are competent, 
efficient and, demand their rights. 

Indicative items (N == 25): anxious, confused, 
cowardly, despondent, emotional, fearful, gloomy, 
inhibited, meek, mild, modest, obliging, pessimistic, 
retiring , self-denying , ' self-pity ing , self -punishing , 
sensitive, shy, spineless , submiss ive , suggestible, timid, 
weak, worrying. 

Contraindicative items ; (N = 17): aggressive, 
arrogant, assertive, boastful, bossy, confident, dominant, 
egotistical, forceful, hard-headed, headstrong, 

independent, opinionated^ ^j^s^^dlious , self-confident, 
strong, stubborn. ' . 

- 79 
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15, Dofaronca 

Doferonco in tha nood to eohnbllBh aubordlnrtte 
poflitlona and rolon in ralAtionahlp to othora. 

Indlvlduala who Bcoro high on Doferonco arfe patient, 
conaclent iouB and unnoBuming ♦ They prefer anonymity and 
the avoidance of conflict rather than winning 
ioterpeiraonal battles* 

Individuals who score low on Deference prefer 
competition, taking risks. and defeating others. They are 
impulsive and prefer confl ict with others. 

Indicative items (N « 19): anxious, appreciative, 
cautious, conservative, conventional, cooperative, gentle, 
helpful, inhibited, mannerly, mild, obliging, peaceable, 
praising, sensitive, spineless, submissive, suggestible, 
timid. 

Contraindicative items (N = 25): adventurous, 
aggressive, argumentative, arrogant, assertive, 

autocratic , boastful , bossy, conceited, daring, demanding, 
forceful, headstrong, impulsive, ^independent, 

individualistic, opinionated, .original, outspoken, 
rebellious, reckless, snobbish, tactless , /^l^conventional , 
uninhibited. 

( 

so ■ 



CHAPTliH IV ' 
PHOCKOURKS 
COLLECTION OF DATA 

The purpoije of thi^ tjoction of the Project 
Demon 3 1 rating Excellence if\ to introduco th^ apocific 
methods that were employed in collecting the data for the 
atudy. This will allow for other researchers to duplicate 
or modify the study and the research design for further 
exploration. 

In August, 1982, students at St. \ George's University, 
School of Medicine, Grenada, West Indices, were invited to 
participate in the study. An announcement of th.e^ 
experifnent^ along with-'a. registration sheet, was posted on 
the University's Grand Anse and True Blue campuses. The 
registration sheet (Appendix 1) allowed for a maximum of 
40 participants. This number was arrived at through a 
preliminary study front\^the preceeding semester. It was 
determined that a 20 to 25 % attrition rata, could be 
expected trom medical students participating . in this typQ 
of extracurricular activity, , - 

Forty medical students signed up " for the experiment 
with 31 students eventually completing the 'study, A 25% 
attrition rate was realized, ^* , 

The terms of the experiment were made explicit at the 
beginning of the study, ' All participating studentis were 
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to^^hava aehe^ulad cicca^a %o the cocnputrtr i ^ad MtlKP Uevlaw 

for 1/2 hour par week. . With thin ^qreamtinti fjtiuJ^ntH wara 

ach^dulnd Monday throuqh t'tidfty from *)jOO A.M/* to JsOO 

P.M. for th*^^^ entire aamefitar (AuquMt throvigh DocambHf), 

f * Tho MSKP Hevlow (Medicnl Mcitwicti KnowUnlqe Profile) 

ia a computer n?$??jCHted ini^truct lonal network thnt .1 

dovelopod durlruj my counaellnq internship' at 'it, Georqo'a 

Univornity, School of Med id no. The MSKP Tent in h 

qunllfyinq examination required of foreign medical 

5tude»nt.H upon completion of their pre-clinical curriculum. 

Ab such, jitudentri are highly itiotlvated to perform well on 

this examination. In lieu of paid volunteers for the 

/ 

Btudy, students exchanged their time for paptlcipat Ing in 
the, research for time on the computer. 

Individual appointments were scheduled for 
papticlpantB inuolv9d In the study. During the entry 
Interviewr .the following eight objectives were mot: 

1. Collection of biographical data ^ 

2. Collection' of dream and ifsieep profiles 

3. Identification of, "signif Icfant others" 

4. Administration oi^ tKe Adjective Check List- 

5. Instruction in dreara .collection * ' 

6. Adjective Chefk List recording methods 

7. Instruction In dream retention techniques- ' ; 

8. Scheduling of weekly appointments 

1. . Collection of biographical data . • 

The biographical data collection sheet asked basic 
» 

Information (AppendlJc 2) of the subject. Through 
obtaining a personal ,* history , it was determined' if the 
subject hid any background of 'psychological problems. If 
this condition had been detected, the subject would not 

. 82 . 



,5-have been included in the st\idy ., -None of; the ^jli suBiei'^ts ' 
i Viritei.^iewed ihd:J;cafl^ they '^-'^ ■ 

"psychological 



had - v^ny 



All subjeots, wene assigned atf identii t ica»^^ ^ ,;>numtjei 

ders for that ^ indivm^al.^;*^ 
^i^. computerizeav f ilSrfgy, 



All r^ords and per^aient folders 



ac^essedy using that . number , 



CjFtX^nianager 800) 'was \cused to rtionitor' 



■ ■ jp^ogress in completing dream reports ^nd the subm,iss*jL^on ' *^ 



;Vappr6pr>iate f orms , 3 , • - ^ - . 
.''2 ^^^^^ of dr^am and sleeps prbf.iles 



■V 



The , subjects also coii^pleted!?' a' dream. anS&^- W 
prof ile- dur^ing the, eqtry i(|5t;^yieW. ( Appendix 3 ) • , 'f^^^ 4^^^- 



^given "ife ;tfe for'^;^vtw<> ^irea'sohs^. ,H'l:rst!^g^ 

■ given ;''t6j 'i'gather ■ * ^additibnUt'^ ' inf otmatipn ^^^'j^ 




For the. .'b'arti<5^|^ platform f or- ^ f urtiher 

discyssio concerning,:dxeams'^ ^.n dreaming • 



3 rSs^ldentif ication of "signif i(?^irlt 



•I :-p^ 



During the eiitry inte^tVi^WV? fehe "^^^ identif ied a 

"siqnif icant. other , " This spousg^.,- friend or aqquainta 
V had t^e characteristic 'of beih'g able describe the 

. .s^u)6 ject .TO^^ ,than any -Mother . Individual at. St,. 



Geor ge ' s , ..U 



Th^ ' "significant, /other" was 




s^ppoi'^ment was made ' with 



; ' coritactedV ait a -later 'date 
' the ?'signff leant other" and he/ishe was administered the 



ACL.^^^^^ T^^ were instructed, to; check alj^l^ the adjectives 

/ that best describe *the torrespdnd^y|b sub that had 
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identif iedf then);^^s' a "significant other. " 



• "By ^j^j|prating a^^ ACL jprofile created by a 

"si^ificant bther>" another perspective ^•of^ the subject's;^ 
Ipei^^^lity was mad^ available for examination. 'This 
provided a'^ditipii^l information used, in evaiuat:iiig the." 
relationship between waking and dreamirxg ACL profiles. 

As a population the .significant others . coni^isted of 
either spouses, girl or boy friends of the subject, all v of 
whom were liVing in Grenada, West Indies. > Their, ages: 
ranged from 21 to 35. All were American citizens . The 
spousefe comprised 33% of the sighi^icntv others : while the 

girl or hoy friends were the ^mai/iing- 6^%. - _ ' . 

■ 1! ■ ■ ^ , ' ■ - . ■ ... ; tVi^ _> 

Functionally, ^ tli^ population of v si^h if icJant . others??^ 

' . ■ ' ■, ; - \ ' 1 ■■■ ' ■ - ' ■ \ 

was' designed' to provide : ah external profile of th^, 
subject. In: as much as the / Adjective Checjc ^List was 
originally designed- for use * .with obserivers in^^ ^he 



description pf • others . (Gough & Heilbi:,un I980b%,. the - 
significant bthers^ W as a third view in aii 

exploratory capacity. The . int-^ht was /'^ t'o* explore * the 
relationship, if any/;; twee h t)ie . significant v Vother • ^ 
/prof Jil^;^ and the sub i£G^^^^ • 

^^^y^^B a ^tbiird' , element into the ^ f^^eaxch 

•(Jesign in the use of ; ^ a platform for 

further research was eatahlished. - 
4. Administration of theS^ jeq^iye Check List 

The ,a(^in istratix:)ri of th^^C^ was^' the first ob jective 
' ihet .durfi^^^ \Subjects were given the^- 

aCL' sheet that consists of 300 adjectives . and marked it 



eit'hj0;|: «Tiale or female appropriately. Tlyigiji, ^subjects were 
Vtbferi! instructed tdp choose' all ^ the adjectives that be^t 
•described themselves and were given 15 minutes to complete 



^^the task. After tjie subject complefeed th? ACL, the form 
'was tagged with a liumber and -filed. 



5. Instxuction in: dream collection cvii'^ 



V All dream.rep6rts.re.^prded by subje weire home dream 
re,ports.,^i^ set 'of guidelines concernirtg the recording of 



dream repvor^ts was giivent^to the subjects. The fdllowing 

the 
ill suhi^( 



'©^4' were iost5itute^ tp assure that the dream 

^.■•:...v,,-... •■'/• ■ - :. ^ . : ■" ■ ,) ■. 

repoirt^^^ being recorded systematically by all suhrjects^ 

f . v'A. / All dream; reports' sh^ be handwritten and no 

oth^r mean& fox. Recording should, employed. 
, B. Only t^ie^' first dream remembered wi^i'hin ^ ^t firsts 

10 minutes after' waking up should be recorded. 
' "C.v ^he dream report should be written ^within the ^ ^ 
*. \ £irstr'hour^;%i^er wakin^g up.;.,. " *^ 
. p. Only one df^slim per day' shoUl'd be recorded. 
E.* :lf,more than one ^^re.am is recalled, in the 
' > . morning, record only the first <^ream that^ 
'_W&s remembered. 
/ F\ -The dream report should be recorded in the 
• * present tensie and in as much detail as po'ssible . 

; 'G.. ' Do riot in^ any of your present thoughts, or 

- feelings regardinig the cohtenj:;^^^ 
• ; ' ' / .of t:he within the dre$i||jj^|;g^ . > 

. H, 'Record the first dream rememci^%^ the morning 
; , "regardless of its brevity oj^i^^^i^ 

These guidelines were developed to standardize the 
fcbllection of dream reports by subjects* , 
6. Adjective Check Xist recording methods 

The sixth ^ objective dealt with the procedure for 
fi-ilihg out the ACL in conjunction with every" dr^m report 
recorded. Eachtdl(^am report v^as written on the back' of 
the corresponding ACL form/ The .sub jects were instructed 
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to read the dream through a second^ time to identify, all 
the symbols within the dream, P.f.e^ni symbols Were 



, the ■ ACL 



EKLC 



designated as nouns: persons f ^ places r or.V things. ^ Subjects 
were then asked to examine each symbpj. as to -its nature, 
its interaction within the dream setting . and the .overall 
function of the symbol. 

Only one ACL form was useid to evaluate each dream_ 
report. All symbols thkt were contained, within a given 
dream report were evaluated. ,; .^Rfes^ these// syml^^ 

were recorded on one ACL form,' ' . 'Thi's'^^was •'accpTlnpli'sfi^^^^ 
^subjects considering each a.ilH;^; <^^^^^^^ gy^ol'V w^^^ 

dream report and checking all^^^^^ - t 
thavt best described that ^parbic^iarf//' ^ If / an 

adiectiVe Was:;:aised only once to ;rdesG'ribe?^V >a^ during 

■ ■ •■ : • l^" v \ ■ ; ■■■■ V 

the reporting' of an indivi<3uai. / ,dr^^ ;^^ortf ^P^^ 
the left of the ad jective 'was^t^fiecked^^h^ 

. Multiple entries of checkinq^^^ ad ject ive^, to . 

describe two. or ino^e syi^plb witb^^^^^^ "^ream reportV \ 

' was an^odcurrence tha^t; subjects/Wisif^ concerned with. This 
was handled through pi acifig^^ in the 
block to the left of the a^^efctivrif 'c - one checkmark 

^per symbol, \ iyr' 

In this \najxnrer , a dreaming' psychological profile was 
generated . using each . dream, .The data was considered 
J?li|^'mplete when.-t^^ a'djectives checked from : 

rail the dreain ACL forms equaled the number of adjectives 
that had been checked, on the sufe||li|cts' waking ACL profile. 
By using this procedure , f*fv a composite - dreaming 
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psychological profile was createcl, 

7. InstrtiCtion>4fti^4reain ^retention techniques 



A prerfeduiafrill *tQ. collection of the sijibj^cte' 




dream reports was re^^^ of the .dteam. To enhance 

the subjects' ability to recall dreams f instructions in^ 
dream retention were given. | This consisted of a written 
instruction manu/l (Appendix 4) and a 'verbal description 
of techniques tttat could be employed.^ 
8, Sche^ulin^of weekly appointments r- 

Weekly appointments were scheduled^ for eacli subject* 
During this time, sub jects brought thdir dream reports and 
ACL forms for the entire we,ek/. 5*:h^^ were then coded; 

dated and filed. The remainder of '•fch^" time was spent .with_ 

' ■ . • ■ . ' ^ ' ■ 

the sub ject working on ',the M Revie^". ^ * ' 

A computJHff proAram ; was d6,s\gned^^ , to ' update / >the 

subjects' files -r^gardirig t'he np|[t|ter^ checked 

on/their composite psychological*^ 'dref^m profiles . ' One . of 

the functions of th^^ program was to. correct for . any 

duplicate test items checked by subjects 6n tl:^' , ^CL ; dreams. . 

^ sheet. This insured that the composite dteam profile's .-^ 

number of adjectives checked vjas an accurate rather than a 

relative quantity. • 

Two composite dream profiles were never complete^ nor 

used ^n the study because of this procjedure. ^ Both of 

these subjects turned in a large snumber;-- of dredms bu^t 

perjsisted ^n checking the • same adjectives in. all , their , 

dreams. ^Because the 'feompiiter program controlled this 

occurrence,* the* number of adjectives checked on ' the y 
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corrif^site dr^am profile never was equal the number of 

adjectives checked on the waking ACL profile^far these two 
sub jects.' Thus ; within the 4 month time period of the 
study / these profiles were considered invalid. 

To design a composite psychological *&ream profile : 
that, was constructed* over time^ the dream ACLs were 
cb'llected wecikly for the ^4 month period. The number of 
ad jectives Recked pn etfch form was detern)|ned and the 
ACLs were arranged ^sing rank order. These were then t 



evaluated 'weekly wising theT^omputter to assess, if the 
composite dreaming pi*ofile was complete (waking number-^-of 



adjectives checked equaled dreaming number, of adj'ect^^s ; 



checked) . This procedure assured that the dream^ P^^^^^ldT^ 
• were collected over<, time and ''hot the result of ^ one c^ j^^Miy'^$ 



nightmares . 



When the composite d^eam psy c^5^^?'Ih •^^f^ . 



, r<?oinpleter • the matrix of ad jectives cfii^e^^^liL^^^^^ 




run through the ^ ACL computer pro^ar^''*'tt)"'^ 
Scores, T^ Scores and Z scores for all 15 Need Scales on 



the ACL. 



.►.■■i.-ti 
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' • ' CHAPTER IV ^ ■ . 

PROCEDURES . 

* 

" .TREATMENT OF THE DATA * • 'v 

The purpose of tljis section of the Project 
Demonstrating E:5^cellence is to provide a descri^ion of 

* statistical treatment of the data. ; . 
Dreaming ACL forms and waking ACL forms were kept in 
individual files until the study ^ was complete. 
. Participants were required to bring their dream reports 
_.-*^hd .corresponding dreaming ACL* fdrms ^or filing during 
their weekly, scheduled appointment. The waking / ^(^ tegt 
data were identified by attaching th^^. label "Wakimhi^'^' The 
' *ACL forms c.pllli^ted in conjunction with dream *.wtepc|j||^s v^re ' 
coded "Dl , D2 , D 3 ^ -etc The^ dfro^m r^o*rts . were also* 

. coded to correlate with the dreaming ACL f orm "-.Submitted. 
In addition^ all ACL forms; wsj^Q' identified by the 'date- arid 
the subject's initials. ! ' 

All Statistical tests were' performed using the. ACL 
V'waking profile generat€j,d' by the / sub jects and the ACL 
.waking prof ile generated by their "significant other." 
Both of the waking profi.les were used in'' .conjunction with 

the subjects' composite ACL dreaming .profile.^^' Usir>g the 

' " " " . .)■■ - • ^ . ■ , 

waking ACL profile created by a "significant other" 

pro\^ided an -^external ' check of the indiv,idual ' s 

personality. This was also used in e\j^luating th4 
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relationship between wakingyi^ dreaming ACL profiles. 

Thtee levels of analysis of the data was performed. 
A condescriptive analysis of the data was first completed. 
This provided: a physical description of each variable in 
three clusters: 15 need * scale variables relating to^ 
psychological self profilesy 15 need scale vari^^ables 
relating to significant others and 15 need scale variabiles 

relating to psychological dream' profiles. Repor ting^ tj4tB 

. * ■ ' . . ''•^ * 

for. each. variable included-]L mean , varience, range^ 

ku)itosis, minimum vdlueSi, standard deviation, skewness and 
majtimum value. These values are recorded in Appendices 8, 

next,, .pr^d'eir b reporting indicated the 



rel2fti<$nships that' existed- between the- 15 need scale',] 



. variables. An investigation of set relationships ' €ftndng 

■ . ' ■ tjv- 

paired "variables v/as performed using the T-Test. Matched 
pa^^e- . f or 'all 15 ' need scale variab3|^s under three^ 
. conditiqnS was accomplished: ' * 

* li Psychplbgical^Self ^ro'file^^,^ Significant Otherjp;' 

2 •/>Psych6logical Self 'Prof ile^ with Psychological Dredm 
Profiles 

*3. ^Signif iqa^nt Others with Psychological Dream Profile? , 

\ . ... ■ ■ ' '■ ■ 

kUg data 'for, the match-pair T-Test included standard 



(Jpyiation, t-~Y^;Me/ and* ,2-t/ail probability. This was 
. acdomplish^S^^'^*^^ /the mean differences of the 

'y'^hraCTP^^f'^ of dream and self, drieam and other, and 

i:-" / ' ^ ■ - .; • ■ ' ' . 

' self^atnd other can be explained as chance fluctuations. 

. Th^N^rpi^^ility. of the observed means occurring by chance 
: -was ec^^^^ 'the proportion of the^ samples in which the 

ERIC . . c .■^.■9ffivv ^ 



means between the match-pHir variation were /^s otrong or 
stronger than the observed sample 

Bivariate correldltt;ion (waking and dreamjlng' ACL) uolng 
Pearson-Product MomentJ^ was then accompliS|hed. ^ . This 
showed 'to what extent prior knowledge of a base's »value *on 
one variable enabled the prediction o^ the cejse's values 
on the other match-pair variable. The _j^tatistical null 
hypothesis was based / on the concept that the variables 



under examination were totally unrelated to each other but 

< * I ' ' j 

were distributed exactly as they were observed in the two 

samples under observation ( for example ACL waking and ACL 

dreaming). This was accQcaplished to, determine the 



strength positively or ./jiifS^^^'e^^^^ relationship 



between the\l*o need variables. 



The third level of reporting was concerned with the 
non-obs'ervable 'relationships thaC^^^^ay exist between ACL 
.variables. ' k ^ / 

The Pears6n-Product Moment <.;matrix' previously ^created 
wa€ then passed to a factor analysis prograln. ' Usingi this 
tr€Atmeritf second b order factors' were determined. A 
multi-variate analysis of. the need scale variables 'of the 

ACL was performed. If the- dreaming ACL Profile was tapptrig 

' ■ ' ■ « '" ■ » • . 

the same dimension as ^the^ waking ACL . Profile, Mgenerated 
by the individual or "significant other'*) then the 
compone^'nt f,actors ^ created from* the ACL taking , and AC 
dreaming\^eed variables wotild exhibit a similar make-up of 
1st, 2nd and 3rd order factors . . 

If underlying pattecn-s of relationships exis^te/, the 
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/ ■ • , 

^orlijlnal vnrlablq set would then bo reduced to n omallor 

group or factora, ThiB v/«a takon an the aource 'variafelo 

■ / 

sot accounting for the obsorvod interrelation in , the 
/original paired data (waking and dreaming ACL). This 
yielded information about the structuring of 'variables in 
the waking and dreaming ACL Profiles in* terms of the 
number of significant factors and factor loadings. It 
also constructed indices that described a new variable set 
for the walking and dreaming ACL Profiles. This was 
accomplished so it c6uld be used in- later analysis. 
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CllAPTHK V 
UESULTS 

^ for clarity in the diacuasiori and reporting of" the 

Study, need ncalo variables generated using ; the composite 

' dream psychological profile will be referred to as 
"variable dream" followed by the actual need scale 
variable. For example, variable "dream" achievement would 
indicate the variable achievement fro^n the psychological 
dream profile. The dream psychological profile will be 



refejfired to as the "dream" prof i le . 

'J^ Need scalie varialjles that were ^e^ r^^^^ of the 

psychological self prof ile wi 11 ' be referred to as 
"variable self" . fol4owed by the actual need scale 



vai^ble. The self psychological profile will be referred 



to aB the "self profile". 24 



1 



variables that were generated by the 
significant other profile will be referred to as ^"variable 
- other" followed by , the . actual need scale variable. The 
significant other psychological profile will be referred 
to as the "other, profile." ^ . ' 

As presented in v Chapter II, theoretical and 
experimental studies support the concept that there may 
.exist a relationship, between i^^aklng and ^"dreaming* stages . ^ 
In the study, ^ the nature of thyLs relationship was examinedgL. ; 



.... » 



i : There were, three distinct levels ^ ^of / ^alysis 

93 



w<5rrt par formed to QKamlna the d^ta. 



1. A condaacriptivH <innlyHiti waa performed conHiating of n 
l^hysleal doticripfcion of each of tho 15 need «c^ilo 
varlftbleH under the throe tt^atod conditionn CpaycholoqlcAl 
dream^ pfiychological solf and pfiychologlcal other). It 
can be found In Append Icob 6, 7# and 8. 

2. An analysis was completed indicating the significant 
rolationahipd that oxlat between the 15 neoA scale 
variabloa under the three tested conditions (psycholoq Ica-l 
dream, psychological self and psychological other). The 
results of this analysis are reported in tabular form in 
Tables 1 through 6. ^ 

3. Lastly, an / examination of underlying . patterns to 
determine if the original 15 need scales could bo reduced 
to a smaller group of factors was accomplished. The^e; 
factors may be considered ••source variable, sets" 
accounting In part for observed Interrelationships in' the 
original data (Tables 20 through 28). ^ 

The results of the study either substantiated or 
rejected the null-hypotheses that were tested. All throe 
hypotheses dealt with the existence of relation^ips 
between the profiles that were generated. 0 

Because the Pearson-Product Moment / Correlation was 
^fche methdd emplo^edv in testing all three / hypotheses, the^ 
results of tKese t?itk**'will ^irst be\. reported . The 
Pearson-Product Moment Correlation examines to whti^t extent 
prior knc5wl'edge of'a case's value on one variable enables 
the prediction of tz^e case's value on another variable. 
In other terms, it shows to what extent two variables (or. 
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group of variables) are aignif icantl;]^^-je^^^^ positively 
or negatively correlated. . 

. The reported correlations though siopif i6ant , do not 
indicate causation. For i?xafl[iple^ the occurrence .^o£ the 
^srariable ."self " af f iliatioii is - not responsible^ for* the 



fh^ import nnct* of' fc^^^^^ cur rtilctUotr is In fcha 

knowlBflqr^ tUnt when one vttrirtbUt'H vatuB la known, it enn 

uBod to predict tho corrtilfttlnq vfirlrihle'fi va^lu*^. 

Tho lirat null-hypotheBia tea ted follow«« 

■ » ' \- 

l. There aro no aignificant corrolntionn botweon ' tho 
fiubjocta* waking pBycholocj Icnl profile and the , ftubjacts* 
draam paychological* profile on 15 need acalofJ nn <jonornted 
from the Adjective Chock List, 

A Poarson-Proxi^ict Moment Correlation waji porCormod 

and significant positive v^nd negative correlatdonn at th<^ 

.05 lovol wore tabulated* (Tables I, 2). In Table 2 

correlations lefjs than tho .05 level T5f significance were 

emitted from the tmblo -for clarity* In examining the 15 

by 15 matrix that was generatodr only two significant 

cor rel<\tion3 emerged. ^ ' 

. The **self" variable iiffiliation compared with the 

variable ^'dream" affillatioff positively correlated at the 

■ ... . . q ' 

.63 level. Affiliation is the. need to establish , and 

maintain many personal relati'dnship^. The correlation 

between dream affiliation and self affiliation indicates. 

that the subjects' perception of their* 'need to .establish 

afnd maintain relationships also -^mer^es itt the same 

■ i- : ■ ^ ■ ■» . .. ... 

direction during the dream states -T^ ^M^'^'^^^''^^'''^'' * 

The second s ig ni f ican/t gb^rVl a^t^^ql^^^^ observed was 
between the variable "sell" heteroseKual i t^ and the 
variable "dream" af fil iat^on at the .62 level.^ 
Heteto^e^^tWiitY; the need to establish relationships and 
•^in:feei?aat iVh^^^^ Wr t'Hf ^inember s of . the: > oppos i te . ' sex . Th is 
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. ■.'■^ * . ' ^ . » ■ 

rti-amb'r«ja>* ill tha' aub.jtu*tri ' concarrm (lurln*.|' ttuiir drantrnfi. 

Intorofi tint] to note thftt tbo ,.vari»iblo *'dreajn** filiation 
I H paired with both of tht^^ -yolf** vdrl^blrMi. ^j-^ f^^^^"^^^' 
f5X|)^4tnAt Ion tor thofu^ obJi«^rve(i corrolAtlona involv^H the 
nntuto of* ' drvrtmM t homsje lv«"n . Tlio - ' dronm rt^'lHty In 
-viaually orl<?ntod with the m^iin action of the drcsim 
contiilnlnq Interact lona with oth^^r individuals. lioth 
corrohitlontr nrc> dt^^.ij inq with Intt^ract Iooh with others, 
character i at ic not uncommon within the drt^.-J^fi UindMcapo. 

Other than these two correlations, the first null 



'^hypothesis -^f the study was proven , to be correct,. There 
were no significant e^!><relat i ons between "the paycholog^ical ^ 
dream' prof i le and the psychological self i<J^f ile^ 

The implications rosulcsAng from correlations between 
dream and so^ profiles on yall 15 need scales were in 
defining the type and strength of .relationship between the 
tW9 stateg. If a positive correlation- between a majority 
of need scale variables had existed, an indication that 
thsy" concerns of^ the waking reality as viewed by th^ 
sub jiect> .were bein<^ reproduced during the dreaming reality 
would have been evident. This may have shown a continuity 
between waking arid dreaming states and substan t iate^ that 
dreams. function in an ad^tive manner. If the 

'correlations that emerged had been significantly negative, . 
the dream state may havej^\been viewed' as compensatory. 



projecting an* inverse relationship >of /psychological^' needs 
from .what is* pere^alved by. the. subject during 'waking 

■ ' ■ ■ i. - - ■ . ■ ■ ■ , : . / 

reality; - ^ \ 

Prom the. observation of no significant correlations 

'/ ' ■ 

between the dream profile and self profiler tio conclusions 
concerning the function of the dream state can be '/formed 
from the study. What can be determined from the data is 

. ' ■ : ■ ■ ■ ' '/ ■ ■ • ■ 

that there exists no relationship between / subject/ 
perceived needs and dreaming needs (other than the two 
positive correlations). The results that were observed 
may have been due to the inability of the test instrument 
to adequately reflect the needs that >were exhimted in the 
dream' state (Section VII), 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 

J 



r 



/ 
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^ Table 1 V > . -A 

Pearson-Product Moment Correlation 

^ ' ; \ Dream jPsychological Profile . _ 
„ paired with" 

Self; Psychological Profile ^ 



Dream Need Scale' Variables 
Ach Dom End <Ord Int ^ Nur Aff Flet E:^h Aut ftgg Cha ^uc Aba Def 




,Ach .37 

I . ■■■ ^ ' ^ ; 

Dom .39 .38 . 

.*\.. . . -^ ,. • . ■ ' '\ 

End .29 .34 .06 ' * . ^ \ 

Ord . 35 .29 .05 .03 . ^ 

Int^ .27 .28 .08 .04 .38 ^ 
Nur .07 .20 .19 .08 .17 *^\20 
Aff .20 .24 .07 .03 .3>. .20 .63 

' ' ' ■ • 

Het .31 .18 .10 .11 .38 .30.. 62 .49 

Exh .10 .07 -.^0 -.06 .03 -.13 .26 .09 .38 

...... ^ > ' 

Aut '.12 -.13 -.26 -.08 .03 -.15 .13 -.17 .08 .21. ' ^ 

Agg .23 .05 -.15 -^07 .12 .02 .20 -.02 .14 .05 .09 

Cha* .07 -.12 -.04 .01 .31 .16 .40 .08'^ .03 .12 -. 22 .23 

Sue .01 -.05 .13. .24 .21 .07' .31 .19 .15 .03*^.03 .00 .23 



r' 



/ 



• 3v 



Aba -.17 -.20. .14 -.01 .08 .24 .08 .^28 -.13 -.24 -.22 --o\' .01* .02 

' . / ' ■ , . ' * . 

Def .06 .20 .29 >12 .07 .14 .(^2 ..34 .09--. 06 i 03. - . 17 - . 19 - . 32 .07 



i ■ 



. Ach Dom End Oird Int Nur Aff Het Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 

^ — ^ ' - ' ^ — ^ . 



, ■ . > • . < ^ 

Pearsonr¥^roduct Moment Correlation ^ ^ . 

. ..^ • > Dream Psychological Profile . 

- paired with ^ - ' / 

" • Self Psych&logical Prbfile ' . ' 

V s » .05 level • ' < ^ • * . V 

• • ' ' ■•/V . • 

. > Dream Need Seals' Variable^ 

Ach. Dom End Ord Int -Nur Aff Het Exh Avit Agg >^h^ Sue Aba Def 

^ ^ — ^ ' \ ' . - 
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* 












\ ■ 
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. /' 






End 
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Ord 
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Het' 
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Exh 




* 




* 
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• * 


* 
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Cha 


* 
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Sue 
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Aba 




• * 








Def 
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* 


4r 


* 



7 ■ i 
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63 



* 

,62 * 



* V 
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it it \ * , * * / 

* * *^ * * 

0 



* * * 



• 4 •/ 
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* *.*,.* * * * * * „ 

^ • ••{■■. 
^ S i ♦ 

^ ^ n'*'^ ' ^ ' H ^ — r— 

Ach Dom End Ord Int Nur ^ Aff Het Ext) Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba De€ 



\ The second hypothesis tested \ during the * study dealt 

with the relationships between the dreaming psychologidal 
profile and the other psychological profile. 

There ,are 'no, significant correlations between the 
pisycholbgical profile as /generated by significant /cr&hers 
'and the \ sub ject • s dreaming psychological profile on 15 
need scales created from Jihe Adject iveV Check ^^st, * ' 



The Pearson-Product Moment Correlation wa^* performed 
a ^^^con^ time " and ^ignifioaivt pdsiti,^e and negative 
correlations at the .o05 level wer6 tabulated (Table 3> 4),c 
Correlations' tess than the .05 level of significance were 
omitted for clarity on Table 4. Only one significant 
correlation emerged, that <St variable "dr^am" affiliation 
with the variable "other " succorance. * " 

vjhe observed correlation indicates that Subjects who 
had dreams showing-^ a need to establish and maintain 
personal relationsljip^is were viewtad by their significant 
others^ as subjects exhibiting a need to solicit sympathy, 
af f ection , or* eitfo.t ional slipport from otihel^. 

The objective „ of the second hypothesis was tb 

« • . ' I, ■ t 

determine df an outside^ observer ' of th^ subjects' 
psychological needs ^ correlated with' the subjects' dream 
l^rofile!-. If the following tWo conditions ^existed: 1. self 
profile does not correlate with dream pro£^ile and 2. other 
profile correlates with dream profile, then it may have 
been possible to deduce either a compensatory or adaptive 
functioning of dreams. • ' 

Under these conditions, dreams may have been viewed 



as tapping into the same dimension in analyzing needs as- a 
sigbif icaht^^other . The iimplications .for usjjLng drea^ms i^n a 
therapeutic setting to determine; psy-chologigal needs that 
were being overlooked may^ .have been substantiated,. " Xhe 
results of the' second* hypothesis were however, * contrary to 



these indications. Dreams can not be'\ viewed, as assessing 
psychological needs in relationship' t6 the observations of 
significant^ others or the subjects themselves. ^ The 
diirtensions that are b^ing, ^^i;^eported in the .dream' state 
'^oncex:;jiing, psychological needs are not ^ congruent ^ to t^ose 



/ 
a 

of waking reality. 



Other than a singular correlation, the* 'second 
hypothesis of the study was proven to be correct. ^ There 
were no correlations between ' dre^m profile and other 
profile. ' / 



I 

^ 



\ 



I 



I ) 
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Table 3. " 
Pearson-Pjroduct .Momeftt . Correlation 




' Drj^am Psychological Profile ^ . . 



paiared with 
Signif iieiant Other) Psychological Profile 



Dream Need Sca)le Variables - », "T""^^ . ' , . ' 

Ach ^ Dom . End^ Ord Irit Nur Aff ' Het ^xh "Au£ %g- Cha Sue Aba ' Def 



Ach ^-.05. y . ■ •'• 



Dom -.Il*-.Ol 



•End 

/ 


-•08 


.05 


-.09 


1 








Ord, 


,/ 

T'^Oi. 


\10 


-.11 


-.16 




S 




-♦ 

Int; 

,/ 


./ 

.15 


.16 


.02 


.06 


.30 




Nur 


.23 


.17 


.04 


.04 


.29 






' Aff 

/ 


•19 


.15' 


'••> 


.05 


.31 


.00 


.30 


■ / .. 

Het 


.06 


.06 


-.05 


. 02 


. 25. 


t 

.02 


.IT .17' 



.4 o 



1 • 



Exh -.14 -.02 -.18 -.06 -.17 -.^8 -%15 -.0.6^ .16 ' 

Aut -.17 -.19 -.22 -.12 -.31 -.33 j.29 -.14 -,03 .^7 

Agg -^,27 --.20 -.08 ,.02 -,J^3 -.I1MJ..I6 .00 -.02 - .'12 i^' 02 ' 

Cha -,0r -.06 .03 .09 ..00 -.15 -VOl -.10 .0,4 .O,?/' .01' -.20 

Sue -^.O^-.U -.11 -.12 . 27 . 36 - .53 .28 . 04 V llO - 32' v:25*'/ . 30. 



K 

34 .44 .41^ .'25 -.0.6 '-.2fi -';,44' " .t% * .08-<.ll 



Aba Ml -.13 .04 -,.06, . 34 .44 .41 .^25 * ' 



DGf \YK .07 .06 -.06 . 36 .30 ^ .26 ,^1 ^os' - . 1.0 £ J li \ 12 - . 0^ ^ .12 



^4 

I 
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* Table 4 / 
Pearson-Product Moment Correlation 

^Dream Psychological Profile 
:.,S. / -paired with • 
Signif.tdSnt:' Othef Psychological Profile 
- ' ' ' ■ > > .Ofe l^vel ^ ^ 



^ ' '■ ~. ^ ^ Dream Nee'd ,Sckle Variables ~ ^ \ 

~ ' Ach Dom End Ord Int Nur Aff Het Exh Aut "Agg Cha .Sue Aba Def ,. 

4 ■ . , 



1^ 

J ■ 

Dom 
End 
Ord 
Iht 




t^yr * 

Aff/ * 
Het^ * 
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Exh ' , * 

Aut' * « 



Agg 
Cha 
Sue 
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Aba 




* * * * 



* * * * * it 
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* if , it it it 



it " 



* ** * * * *.* 



■ s 

* * ,53 * * * * 
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Lastly, the third null^ hypothesis was designed to 
examine the relationships between the sfelf and, other 

' ! . ^ • 

psychologllsal profile. i * 

3. There are no significant correlations between the 
subject's waking- psychological profile and the 
psychological profile as generated, by the significant 
•'other on 15 need scales as created from the Adjective C 
Check List. - 

A Eearson-Product Moment Correlation was run a third 
time arid significant positive and negative correlations at 
the .05 level were tabulated (Table 5, 6). Correlations 
less than the .05 level of significance were omitted for 
clarity on Table 6. ' / 

In the 15 ' by 15 matrix thus created, 15,* positive 
significant correlations were observed and one negative 
significant cor relation emerged. Seven of the < 16 observed 
significant correlations were found to be match-paired 
variables. For example, variable . "self" dominance waa, 
found to be significantly correlated wfth the variabla 
"other dominance*. Variable "self " enduVar^ce was found to'* 
be significantly correlated with the variable "other" 
endurance. Variable, -"self" order was found to . *be 
significantly correl'ated with the variable "othet" order, 

vrhdi IntGrprotation of those match-palrod corrolatlono 
deat% with perception of needs. The subjects' percep^on 
of their psychdl^ogical heeds (how they view themselves) is 
congruen't with t;he perception .of their significant 'other 
(how others view them). Thoao mahch-pairGd(^ agroomontfj of 

104 ' 



perception accounted \Eor 47% of all correlations between 
self and other psychological profiles. 

In. the correlation' matrix, five "other " \rariables 
correlated positively with the variable "self" endurance. 
These "other/* variable*^ were endurance, order, 

intracept ion , nurturance ar^d affiliation. Endurance is 

• . V \ 

the ability to continue regardless of difficulty to meet 
any objective that is undertaken/ Subjects who perceived 
themselves exhibiting, the need 'endurance were viewed- by 
their significant others as c^lso exhib^iing order, 
in tracept ion , nurturance and af f ilia\tion • 

One negatively significant \ correlation occurred 

\ ■ 

between variable "self" exhibition \ and the variable 
"other" deference,. Subjects who had a n^ed to l^ohave in a 
manner to elicit the immediate attention of others wciro 
viewed by their si'gni f icann^ others as not having the nood 
to establish subordinate position's and roles in 
rolat ionohip to others. 

Four variables "self" correlated with variable 
"other" affiliation. Individuals with these four needs 
Intracopt' ^^^^^ f Ordor, l-Uulurance and Achicv^nnont were 
perceived by their olgniCicant others as needing to 
establish and maintain many personal relationships. The 
remaining significant correlation oonnisted of a seoortd 
correlation ' found with the "self" intraception variable 
and the "other" nurturance variable. ^ 

The third null hypothesis was ^not| substantiated from 
the number of correlations observed* This Indicates that 
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overall r the sub jects • percefDt ion of themselves is being 

verified by the •significant others'^ perception of the 

subjects* needs. A relatively large portion of ^he need 

scale variables are being reproduced during the waking 

reality. as compared to the dream condition, . , 

In viewing these three sets of correlations, 

,(dream/sel f r dream/other ^ self/other) some general 

conclusions can be drawn. There sex^ms to exist a waking 

reality agreement of the perceived and , observed 

psychological needs' of the subjects^ particularly among 

match-pairod variables. There is nQ evidence that an 

Agreement of needs oxistn between^ the drtN^m Mtate and 

waking reality . (subjects' perception of needs and tho 

dream or between the dream and th^ significant others' 

perception of the subjects' needs). The drrnming ntato 

seems to be tapping into another area t^/ experl<^nc*> ami 

not reproducing th<^ p'riycholog lea 1 nend concerns, of wakinq 
f, ^ • ., " 

* . 

rfsnfity, l<(>c;omm<nulat ions for future Mtudior; will b^'* 

« . 

presented In 'chapter VI 
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Table 5 

Pearson-Product Moment Correlation 

Self Psychological Profile 
paired with 
Significant Othisvr Psychological Profile 
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Table 6 

Poarson-Product Moment Correlation 

. « Self Psychological Profile 

paired with 

- Significant Other Psycl^^logical Profile 

^ A ' > .05 level 

-»( 

"^Sblf Need Sea le^^Var iable.n^ 
v^ch DtJm ^End Ord Int . Nur Aff Hot Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 

Ach * - — i 
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V ' - -.CHAPTER VI 

' . 1 - , DISCUSSION 

'Although it -is beyond the specific, objectives of the 
• study/ inter-^scale 'correlations \- were . . examined. • The 
objective S)f this *rQ;5e^rch was^ not to explore the profiles 
of . . a .speci'^tic vocational group (medical students) ?but 
rather tO' study the relationships between waking alfd 
dreaming states. The following ^information is not 
specif icaliy related to' the hypotheses of. the study. It 
does however/ clarify the nature of the. -* elements that 
contributed to the formation of the need scale variable 
relationships. ' 

The Pear son-Product Mbment Correlation was perfoirifted 
to determine the ^ inteircorrelations within each 
psychological profile (dream, self, and other). The 15 
variables of the dream profile were compared with 
themselves (Tables 7, 8), Match-paired variables "dream" 
naturally correlated at the 1.00* level being perfect 
correlations with themsel/ves. Through this examinatioji , 
21 significant corirelati-exis emerged with five of the total 
being negative. Fourteen correlations were expected in 
comparison with normative data. Normative data concerning 
intercorrelations (Gough & Heilbrun , 1980b) are reported 
in Tables 29 AND 30(.' When masking the dream profile using 
this data, expected' correlations drop out of the matrix 
leaving correlations that were not expected. After 
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\ • ■ ■ 

masking with , noi^mative Sata, only six siginificant 

c9rre,l^tions ^ a*re observed' MTable ^ 9). These 



in tercor relations follow. 



1. Dominance and Endurance . 
The creation and/ enforcement of dominant iroles in 
relationships ana the heed to continue regardless of 
difficulty. . . . ' ^ ^ 



2. Nurturance and Heterosexuality 

Thp ability to engage in behaviors that provide material 
or emotional /support and the , need to establish 
relationships with members of the opposite sex. 



3. Achievement and Change 

The' desire to be outstanding and the need to avoid routine. 

4. Exhibition and Change 

Behaving in a wa.y to elicit the attention of ..o^thers and 
the need to avoid routine. 

5. Endurance and Abasement (Negative) / ; 
Continuing regardless of difficulty and the need to not 
express inferiprity. - 

6. Nurturance and Deference 

Engaging iq behavit>.rs that provide material or emotional 
support arid the need to establish subordinate roles in 
relationships.. 

■ ■ . 1 .. . ■ * 

The mtercorrelations of the subjects* dream profiles 
a^ire^ qualities notl^ observed in the normative data. , The 
need to create dominant roles may be mirrored in the 



\ 



authoritarian role of the physician. The ability to 
perservers is essential for completion of an intensive and 
exhaustive "^curriculum, with years of internships and 
residencies. The desire to excell is perhaps a component/ 
of perserverance in that it propels and motivates' the 

: " • ' . . . ■ ' / 

■• ■ . ^. . ■ . / 

iStuderits toward goal completion.. Coupled with the desire 
for ekcellenc^ is a freedom from mundane routine which may 
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jTaBle 7 

Pearson-Product Moment Correlation 
Dream Psychological Profile 



Ach/oom E^id Ord Int Nur<" Aff Het Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 




45 . 29 



Int .48^.29 



80 

38 .38 \ 



Nur .12 -.05 .29 .25 .65 



Aff .40 .17 .21 ;23 .74 .70 



V 



Het .31 .26 .22 .11 .46 .55 .61 



Exh .34 .53 -.02 -.13 .08 -.15 .29 .34 



Aut .19 .3.7 -.26 -.27 -.07 -.45 .02 .00 .56 



Agg .21 .44'-;12 -.22 -.34 -.72 -.46 -.12 .39 .53 



Cha .50 .44 -.13 -.30 .35 .14 .48 .30 .50 .31 .17 



Sue -.16 -.30 -.49 



.41 -.^0 .03 .30 .18 .13 .11 .01 .31 



Aba -.39 -.66 -.52 -.36 .02 .22 'J%.21 .09 -.32 -.34 -.36 .06 .57 

Def -.16 .-, 38 .21 .36 .13 .55 .19 .01 -.61 -.73 -.72 -.72 -.40 .41 
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Table 8 

Peajrson-Product .Moment Correlation 

Dream Psychological Profile 
Intercorrelations > .05 level 
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.61 -.73 -.72 * * 
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Ach Dom End Ord Int Nur Aff Het Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 



Dream Psychological . Prof lie • 
Masked with Normative Data 
' Intercorrelatidns >' ,05 level 

^ — ^ ^ 
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Low ^ for mqre .vita/l experiences ^ 'and decision making 
"^processes. The trait of'' not assuming subordinate 
positions within relationships recurrs accenting the 
physician's role as autonomous. These are the need 

characteristics that were intercorrelated in medical 

■■ ' * 

students' dreams. 

The . 15 variables of the self profile were 
match-paired with themselves^ (Tables 10, 11). 
Match-paired "self" variables naturally correlated at ^he 
1.00 level being perfect correlations with themselves. 
Through this examination r 43 significant correlations 
emerged with eight of the total beiTrg^ negative (Table 11). 

Through the application of normative data (Table 12), 
25 non-expected significant correlations were found, with 
two of the correlations being negative. "There were five 
"self" variables that correlated with the majority oft 
variables. 



1. Dominance (the need to create and enforce leadership 
roles) with: Endurance, Order, Affiliatiojif 

Heterosexual ity, Autonomy and Aggressio^ . 

sT. Achievement (the desire to be outstanding) with: 
^rF;iIntraception , Affiliation, Heterosexuality and Exhibition. . 

3. Affiliation (the need to establish personal 
relationships) with: Achievement, Dominance, Endurance and 
Order . 

4. Heterosexuality (the need to establish relationships 
- with • members bf the opposite sex) with: Exhibition 

. Autonomy, Aggression and Change. 

5. Change (the need to avoid routine) with: 
Heterosexuality, Exhibition, Autonomy and Aggression. 
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Table 'fo . h 
«. ' ■ ■ " . ■ ■* c . • 

1 Pearaon'-ProducE Moment Correlation 

« *• Self PsycHologl'cal Profile 





Ach 


Dom 


End 


Ord 


Int 


Nur 


Aff 


Het 


Exh Aut 


Agg 


• Cha 


• i''- 

SU.C / Aba Def 


Ach 
























7*: r 


Dom 


.85 
























End 


.80 


.68 








• 






i 








Ord 


.77 


.63 


.89 


















• 


Int 


.56 


.32 


.74 


.70 


















Nuir 


.27 


.17 


t 


.40 


.78 
















Aff 


.65 


.54 


.62 


.62 


.76 


.76 










> 




Het 


.65 


.76 


. 44 


.44 


.33 


.31 


.71 












Exh 


.63 


.74. 


.27 


.23 


.07 - 


.05 


.41 


.71 










Aut 


.45 


.53 


.02 


.10 - 


-.18 - 


.45 


.08 


.46 . 


75 








Agg 


. 48 . 


.63 


\07 


.13 - 


■.27 - 


.47 


.03 


.57 


.73 .77 

1 

.65 .67 








Cha 


.35 


.34 - 


.10 - 


.14 


.00 - 


.06 


.35 


.59 


.51. 




I 


Sue 


.01. - 


.10 - 


.01 


.03 . 


.27 


.32 


.25 


.04 - 


.01 -.23 - 


.21 - 


.09 




Aba- 


.46 - 


.61 - 


.22 - 


.17 


.07 


.33 


.01 - 


.28 - 


i63 -.72 - 


.62'^ 


.39 


.43 


Def- 


.29 - 


.39 


.14 


.14 


.36 


.61 


.17 - 


.26 - 


.65 -.85 


.77 - 


.65 


.30" .75 




Ach 


Dom 


End 


Ord 


Int 


Nur 


Aff 


Het 


Exh AiJit 


Agg 


Cha 


Sue ' Aba Def 



^4 ,/ 




/ #ntercQi:f>jlationa >^05 level / 

11]' '' '-^^^'i^' 



Aff Het ■ Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Abn Def 



Inf .5'^'..' .70 

Nur , y;^';ij\53 ' * 
Aff .6^;;^^'54 .62 .62 .76 



. 78 



,76 



Het .65 .76 



,71 



Exh .63 .74 * 



,71 •■ 



Aut 



• 53. 



.75 * 



Agg- 



.63 * 



57 .73 .7,7' 



Cha 



Sue 



* 



,59 . .65 ."67 .51 

■ / ■ 



Aba * -.61 



* _ 



.63 -.72 -.62 



Def * 



.61 



* -.65 -.85 -.77 -.65 * .75 
-llfi 
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Table 12 

j 

Paaraqn-Prtiduct Moinant Correlation/ , 

. Self Paycholoqlcftl ProCila 
Mnakod with Normative Data 
4 Intorcotrolat lona > .05 lovel 





V 

Ach 






Ord 


Int 


Nur 






Exh 


Aut Aqcj 


Cha 


Sue 


Aba 




Ach 
Dom 


* 


» 






















.. . 




End 


* 


.68 




















• 






Ord 


* 


.63 




- 


< 




















Int 


.56 


* 


.74 


.70 


V 




















Nur 


* 


* 


.53 


* 


* 




















Af.f 


,65, 


.54 


.62 


.62 




* 


















Het 


.65 


.76 


* 


* 


* 


* 


















Exh 


.63 




* 


* 


* 


* 




.71 








- 






Aut 


* 


.53 




* 


* 






.75 


* 






• 






Agg 




.63 


* 


* 


* 


* 




.57 




* 


• 








Cha 


* 




* 




* 






.59 


.65 


.67^ .51 










Sue 


* 


* 


* 


* 














* 








Aba 




* 


* 


* 






* 






* -.62 




* 






Def 


* 


* \^ - *. 


* 




.61 


* 






* * - 


.65 


* 


* 






Ach 


Dom 


End 


Ord 


Int 


Nur 


Aff 


Het 


Exh 


Aut Agg 


Cha 


Sue 


Aba 


Def 
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Tha 15 Vifirlabltifc} of tha prof i la other Wdt ti cgmp-ir^d 
with tha nnim 1 5 vftf Ifiblaa of tha profile oth«r (Tablasi 
13, 14) • M/itch-:pfliirad vfirlablea ^J^pth^^r** naturrilly 
corralated nt; tho 1 ,00 laval bainq parfact cor rnl^it lonn 
with themaolvos, Throuqh'thla oxaminatloni 36 aiqnif leant 
corrolatlonn amarqad with 14 of tha totnl balnq nat^f^TTlva 
(Table 15) * 

Through the appl icat Ion of normat Ive dat*n , 1 3 
significant cprrelatlona that wore not expected worn 
observed of tho corrolationn being negative. The v^iriable 
"other** change correlated with four of the •'other 
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inter-acale variables, 

1. Change (The need to avpid routine and the- exploration 

of the new) with: Endurance (negative) , Exhibition, 

Autonomy and Aggression. . 

To determine if the mean differences of the three 
profiles of dream and self, dream and other, and self and 
other y using match-paired variables can be explained as 
chance fluctuations, the t-test was employed. Differorfces 
between the match-paired varieties less than the .05 level 
indicate that the sample means are fluctuating about a 
common mean . Essentially these match-paired var iables can 
be considered 'to be a stable match-pair • Consequently , 
differences between these meaQs would be insignificant. 

Differences between the match-paired variables 
greater than the .05 level indicate information useful in 
'determining the dif f ere*nces<, between these match-paired 
variables. ^ 
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Table 



l*aAf rion-I'rtxluet Mopitjut Corrcslft.t ion 
Siijniflcnnt Otht*r Fayeholcnjiofil Piorllcs 



Ach •l)om Knd Or4 Int Nur hft Met Huh Aut Aij.) Chn :»ue Aba Dt*f 

, 

Ach 

« 

Dom , 7 1 

End .74 .24 

Ord .67 .J9 .93 

Int ' .46 .12 .58 .58 

Nur .25 .01 .43 .39 .86 

♦ 

Aff .45 ,32 .38 .39 .87 .81 
Hef .41 .44 .23 .15 .64 .166 .86 
Exh .28 .'77 -.18 -.23 -.10 -.12 .16 .36 
Aut .20 .65 -.34 -.35 -.35 -.48 -.12 .04 .73 
Agg .22 .61 -.28 -.32 -.48 -.56 -.33 -.05 .69 .76 
Cha .06 .49 -.51 -.56-. 06 -.04 .23 .44 .63 .62 .52 
Sue .00 -.32 .16 .21 .37 .31 .22 .18 -.19 -.41 -.10 -.19 
Aba -.28 -.69 .25 .27 .32 .37 .04 -.10 -.67 -.81 -.61 -.60 -.60 
Def -.20 -.63 .38 .42 .39 .49 . 18 - . 04 - . 7 3 - . 88 - . 82 - . 68 .33 .83 

- . 



Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 



USB 



\ 

t^csar eiOM- l*rt>4uet Mijimcrni Cat rcsliiir ion 



Intat eon cs l.-tt iona > • 0% I aval 



Ach {>am Kiul Ord Int Nur Aff Hat KhH Aut Aq^t Sue Aba f)«f 



Ach / 
Horn .71 
Kful .74 • 



Ord .67 • .93 



Int 



58 .S8 



86 



Af f 



87 .81 



Hot 



.64 .66 .86 



Kxh * .77 



Aut 



.65 



.73 



Agg 



61 



-.56 * 



69 .76 



Cha 



-.51 -.56 ♦ 



.63 .62 .52 



Sue 



Aba 



v. 69 * 



♦ _ 



.67 -.81 -.61 -.60 -.60 



Def * -.\63 * 



* * * * * -.73 -.88 -.82 -.68 * .83 
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Ach D6m End Ord Int NUr Aff Het Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 



tntareorrcil4t ion?* > ,0^? lavc^l 



Aeh iVia Eful Ord Inr «ur Afr »t«i itjch Aur A.3«j Cha. riijc.- Ab4 i)«f 

^ . ^ -..^ ,\ . ' ' 



Ach 



Dam • 



Ord 



lot 



Nur 




58 .SB 



Met 



Exh 



Aut 



Agg * .61 



.64 .66 



.65 • • • • 



* * * * 



Cha • * -.51 * * • 



Sue • * • • • * 



I 



Aba * * * ♦ * * 



Def* ♦ * * * ♦ 



* *63 .62 .52 
***** 

* * * ^.61 -,60 * 

* • * • -.68 * * 



^ Ach Dom End Ord Int Nur Aff Het Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue. Aba Def 
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the 4lc4fi* ^itofljes einil lt\ct tk&X t litufiics^ fUUt ttv:^ t eh iifil i t «4 

a. rxhi billon 

information th£it wnrj dnsjcr ipt i , In . c^s^^mm i nvj thct m^.tn 

diftcrtnnerr Of thermic f I i:*b I tJti , J^rtVc^M of I Hn rft.-l t oh t>ft 1 r c?i1 

I, Achi «vr*m<^nt 

3. OrtJer 
4 . Int racr^pt ion 
Kurtur^nct* 

6. Affiliation 

7 . H c* 1 1 * r o n X u n 1 1 1 y 

Thi« inform*itlon in Indicntinq that th»> aubjoctfi' 
drcama wore loss concerned with bcnng outstanding or 
continuing to strive '^rogitrdleas of rciifficulty than whon 
awake. Tho dr<?am ntAte noems to b«> "lonn ordered than 
waking reality and ^does not concern itnelf with attempt Inq 
to understand other?? or e^ttabl i ??hing significant 
relat ionsh ips to the degree that is exhibited whi le the 
subject is awake. 

The remaining four match--pai red variable*:* had a 
higher mean on the dream profile than the self profile. 

1. Autonomy 

2. Aggression • 

3. SuccorancQ 

4. Deference 
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Table 16 
t-Test 

Dream Psychological Profile 

match-paired with ^ 
Self Psychological Profile 



Var iable 




p 

Mean 


S.D. 


T-Rat io 


2-Tail 
* ■ 


Probabi 1 i tv 




Self: 
Dream: 


10 32 
07.71 


6 . 04 
• 4.67 


-2 . 38 


0.02 




f^i^m 1 n a n P ^ 

'X/wlll -i- ii Cl ii w ^ 


Splf* 
Dream: 


0 6 2 3 
04.68 


5 . 20 
^ 4.45 


-1 . 60 


0.12 


* 


riU vl Ui d H ^ c 


Dream: 


07 48 
01.58 


5 99 
4.60 


-4 49 


0.00. 




Ojrder 


oe J. X : 
Dream: 


01.26 


3 . Z ft 

4.18 - 


-4 2 3'^ 


0 00 




Intraception 


Self: 
Dream: 


12.81. 
04.90 


5.46 
4.26 


—ft on ' ■ 4 ' 


0'^ no 




Hurturance 


Self:, 
Dream: 


13.29 

oa,.o3 


.6.14 
>. 5.*93 


— ft Q 


* n no 


1. 

r 


Affiliation 


^ Self: 
Dream^ 


19.35 
. 12. 48 


'8.32 
6.59 . 


— ^ ft! 


0 no 




Hete'rosexuality Self : 

Dream: 


08.77 .4^61 
06.45 3.66 . 


-3.03 


0.01 




Exhibition 


. Self:' 
' Dr^am: 


03.00 
04.23 


5\45 
3.96 


1 27 


0 22 

1 0 




Autonomy 


SelfV^ ' 
Dream: • 


03.13 
- 07.87 


. 4.59 
4.41 


4 .65 


0 . 00 




* * 

Aggression 


Self: 
' Dream: 


-2.77 
03.23, 


4 . 86 

-Xjj:2 43 


5 . 31 


0.00 




Change 


Self: 
Dream: 


05.97 
,04.61 


3.95 
3,90 


-1.5^ 


0.13 




Succorance 
• 


SeifV 
Dream: 


.00.65 
02.58 


2.23 

- 2.75- 


■ 3.44 


0.00 




Abasement 


self: 
Dream: 


-0.16 
00.26 


3.67 
4 . 41 


0.41 


0.68 




Deference 


Self: 
Dream: ^ 

< ' -. ; 


00.58 
-3.74 


5 . 60 
' 4.76 


-3.39 


0.00 


. 1 ■ 

• 














* 
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' The four match-paired variables would be expected to 
be lower during^ the dream state. -Individuals are* very 
often the center of attention during the dream and find 
themselves in conflicts that are dealt* with in an 
aggressive manner. These stressful situations leave 
individuals feeling inadequate during the dre^m. 

The second set of match-paired variables observed was 
beaiween the dream profile and the profile other (Table 
17). Six match-paired variables emerge as stable. 

1. Achievement tr 

2. Dominance 

3. Heterosexuality 

• 4. Exhibition ' 

5 . Chang^p 
' ^6. Abasement 

■ '"■ > 

The remaining nine match-paired variables yielded 

' ' ' ■» ' ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ' 

information that " was descriptive. Fiye of« thei 



mat 



^-paired variables '*had lowet means on the dream 



profile than the profile other.;;: 

1 . Endurance 

2. Order 

3. Intraception 
Nurturance 

5 . Affiliation 



^ Four match-paired variables had a higher mean on the 
dream profile than the profile other. ^ 

1 . Autonomy 

2. Aggression 

3. ^ SuGcorance^ 

4. Deference 

The last match-papLred variables examined were between 
the self profile and the profile other (Table 18)., Of the 
15 match-paired variables, 13 were stable. 



Table 17 



t-Test 

Dream Psychological Profile 
match-rpaired with 
Significant Other Psychological Profile 



Variable 




Mean 


S.D. 


T-Ratio 


f 

2-Tail 


Probability 


"Achievement 
• » 


Other: 
Dream: 


09.90 
07.71 


5.47 
4.67 


-1.66 


• 0.11 




Dominance 


Other: 
Dream: 


05.90 
04.68 


5.75 
4.45 


. -0.94 


,0.36 




Endurance . 


Other: 
Drearr^: 


06.84 
01.58 


6.49 
4.60 


-3.54 


0.00 




Order 


Other: 
Dream: 


a6.06 
- 01.26 


6.54 
4.18 


-3.22 


0.00 




Intraception 


Other: 
Dream: 


10.58 
04. 90 


6.02 
4.26 


-5.06 


0.00 




Nurturance 


Other: 
Dream:' 


12.03 
01.03 


7.13 
5.93 


-7.16 


0.00 




Affiliation 


Other: 
Dream: 


16.10 
12.48 


7.61 
6.59 


-2.41 


0.02 




Hetersexuality 


Other: 
Dream: 


08.19 ' 
06.45 


4.16 
3.66 


-1 . 92 


0 . 06 




Exhibition. 


Other: 
Dream: 


03". 5 5 
"04.23 


5.83 
3.96 


0.58 


0.57 




Autonomy 


Other: 
Dream : 


02.68 
07.87 


4.65 
4.41 


4;66 


0.00 




Aggression 


Other: 


. -1.48 


5.52 


3.68 


0.00 




Change 


Other: 
Dream: 


04.71 
04.61 


V. 

4.95 \ 
3. 90 ^ 


^ -0.08 


0. 94 




Succorance 


Other: 
Dream: 


00.03 
02.58 


2.99 
2.75 


4 . 16 


0.00 




Abasement 


Others 
Dream: 


-0,.84 
00.26 


3.76 
4.41 


. 1.12 


0.27 


V 


Deference 


Other: 
Dream: 


00.29 
-3.74 


4.93 
4.76 


-3.48 


0.00 
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Table 18 
t-Test 

Self Psychological Profile 
match-paired with 
Significant Other Psychological Profile 



Variable 




Mean 


S.D. 


T-Ratio 


2-Tail Probability 


Achievement 


Self : 
. Other : 


10 . 32 
09.90 


6 . 03 
5.47 


0.37 


0 . 71 


L/KjHll. IICI 11 


Other: 


06 23 
05.90 


5 20 
5.75 


0.33 


0.75 


, Endurance 


Sei t : 
Ot^er : 


06.84 


C Q Q 

3 yy 
6.49 


n CO 

u . by. 


U . 30 


Order 


, Selt : 
Other: 


Ob . Z!^ 
06.06 , 


3.24 
. 6.54 


/ 

0.21 


n o o ' 

0 . 8 J 


Intraception" 

■ 


Self : 
Other: 


10.58 
12.81 


6.02 
5.46 


-2.29 


0.03 


Nurturance 


sei t : 
Other: 


IZ . U J 

13.29 


"7 TO 
/ . X J 

6.14 


— u . y o 


n o >i 
U . J4 


! 


oex L : 
Other: 


± o . xu 
19.35 


1 . OX 

8. 32 


""Z .XX 


U . U 4 


ne ^617 o c:A.ud. ± X 


Other: 


08.77 


4 . X O 

4.61 


U . / X 


n >i ft 

U . 4o 


. . \ ' 


r 

oBi. t : 
Oth^r: 


03.00 


c o o 
3 . O J 

5.45 




0.33 


Autonomy 


Self : 
Other: 


02 .68 
03.13 


4. 65 
4.58 


-0.50 


0 . 62 


Aggres&ion 


Self : 
Other: 


-1.48 
-2.77 


5.52 
4.86 


1.22 


n o o 
0.23 


Change 


Self: 
OtWer: 


04.71 
05.97 


4.95 
3.95 


-1.60 


. 6.12 

• 


Succorance 


Self : 
Other: 


00.03 
00.65 


2.99 
2.23 


-0.97 


0.34 


Abasement 


Serf: 
Other: 


-0.84 
-0.16 


3.76 
3.67 


-1.06 


0.30 


Deference 


Self; 
Other: 

% — 


00. ?9 
00.58 


4.93 
5.61 


-0.29 


0.77 










As. 
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I. . Achievement 

2. Dominance 

3. Endurance 

4. Order 

5. Nurturance 

6. Heterosexuality 
?• Exhiliition 

8. Autonomy . 

9. Aggression 

10 . Change 

II . Succorance 

12 . Abasement 

13. Deference 



There were only two matchC^paired .' variables that were 
descriptive. 



1. Intraception 

2 . Affiliation 



Intraception and Affiliation both had a higher mean 
on the profile other than the self profile. This is 
indicatino that significant others observed the subjects 
to be* higher in the desire to understand, their own 
behavior and having a need ^ to maintain personal 
relationships than the subjects perceived of themselves. 

In Vising dream/self and dream/other profiles*, some 
similarities become apparent (Table 19). Several 
match-paired variables showed the same direction of high' 
and low mean scores. The following matCiK-paired variables 
were found to have lower mean scores mthe dream state as 
opposed to the waking state (self and /Other psychological 
prof ii^es) . 



V 



1. Enduranc'e 

2. Order , 

3 . Intraception \ . 

4. Nurturance V, 

5. Affiliation - T 
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Table 19 

t-Test Comparison 

Dream, Self, and Significant Other 
Psychological Profiles , 



— ^ • 

Match-Paired 


Dream/Self 


Dream/Other 


Self/other 


vanaoi6s 


we a I i 


riea n 


Mas n 


Achievement 


^ Lpw High 


^ Stable 


stable 


Dominance 


, Stable 


Stable ^ 


Stable 


Endurance ^ 


Low High 


Low High • 


Stable ' 


Order , 


Low High 


Low High 


Stable 


Intraception 


Low High 


Low High 


Low High 


Nurturance 


Low. High 


Low High , 


Stable 


Affiliation 


Low High 


Low High 


Low High 


Heter osexuali ty 


Low High 


Stable 


Stable 


Exhibition 


Stable 


Stable 


^ Stable 


Autonomy 


. High Low 


/High Low , 


Stable 


Aggression 


High, Low 


/ High Low , 


\ Stable 


cfhange 


Stable / 


Stable 


^Stable 


Succorance - 


High Low / 


High Low ^ 


1 S«v^le 


Abasement 


Stable 


Stable 


Stable 


Deference 


High Low 


riigh Low 


Stable 
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These five match-paired variables are indicating that 
during the waking state^ the subjects are more concerned 
with needs of continued activity regardless of opposition, 
organization and understanding self and others than during 
sleep. Needs of - establishing relationships and providing 
material or emotional benefits to others are also being 
expressed to a larger degree while the subject is awake as 
compared to while dreaming. 

There were four match-paired variables' that had 
higher mean scores during the dream state than the waking 
state (self and other psychological profiles). 



As previously indicated, these four variables many 
times are seen in the dream state and are used for 



resolution of conflict. Many times • individuals are the 

center of attention and are independent of the 

expectations of others, both characteristics of the need 
autonomy. ■ ^ 

There. also existed four match-paired variables that 

'were stable over the dream . state and the waking state 
(self and other psychological profiles). 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Autonomy 
Aggression 
Succorance 
Deference 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Dominance 
Exhibition 
Change 




Abasement 



> 



These "four need scale variables are being reported 
similarly in both the dream and waking states. The 
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charactoriatlcs of creating, l^aderahip rolea^ oliciting 
attention of others ^ avoidance of routine and acting in n 
self-confident and assertive manner are concerns of the 
medical population used in this study. 

Though th^se statistics are not predictive of 
relationships between waking ^nd dreaming states ^ they do 
provide a display of popula*tion.v simi^lari ties and 
differences . 

Lastly^ an examination of the underlying patterns of 
the original 1? need scale variables in the dream^ self^ 
and other psychological prof iles ' ^was performed using 
multi-var iate analysis. This was accomplished to 
determine if the or iginaL^ariables of each psychological 
profile could be reduced' to a smaller group of factors. 
If so, this would yield information concerning source 
variable sets that could .account -^rn part for some of the 
dynamics of the original data. 

Principal Component analysis was performed on the 

dream^ selfr and .other psychological prof iles (Tables 20, 

21, and 22). ^hree factors were derived - from the dream 

profile with an eigen value greater than 1.00 and 

accounting for 75.2% of the cumulative varience (Table 

20). The same, procedure resulted in three factors f or " the 

self profile with an eigen 'value greater than 1.00 and 
^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

accounting for 83 % of the cumulative ^variance (Table 21). 

The third analysis of the data resulted in four factors 
with an eigen value greater than 1.00 for the profile 
other and accounted for 90 vL* of the cummulative varience 
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Table 20 
Principal Components 
Dream Paychological Profile 



Factor Eigen * Varience Cumulative 

Value .Percent Percent 



1 


4.25 




28.3 


28.3 


2 


4.15 




27.6 


56.0 


3 


2.89 




19.3 


75.2 


4 


0.78 


i 


05.2 


80.5 


c ' • ' ■ 
D 


u • / u 






OJ 9 X 


6 


0.59 




03.9 


89.1 


7 


0.45 




03.0 


92.1 


8 


0.32 




02 .1 


94.2 


9 


0.26 




01.8 


96.0 


10 


0.2tl 




01.3 


97.3 


11 


0.13, 




00^.9 


98.2 


12 


0.09. 




00.6 


^ 98.7. 


13 


0.08 




00.5 


99.3 


14 


0.07 




00.5 


99.7 


15 


0.04 




00.3 


100.0 
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Principal Components 
Self Paycholoqicftl Profile 



Factor Eigen Varionce Cumulative 

> Value Percent Percent 



1 J 


6. 35 




42.4 


42 . 4 


2 


5.60 


/ 


30.7 


73.0 


3 


1.50 




10.0 


83.0 


4 


0. 80 




05.4 


88. 3 


5 


0.57 




03.8 


92.1 


6 


0.38 
0.2W 




02.5 


94.6 


7 




01.3 


^96.0 


8 


0.15 




01.0 


97.0 


9 


0.12 




00.8 


97.8 


10 


0.10 




00.6 


98.4 


11 


0.07 




00.5 


98.9 


12 


0.07 




00.4 


99.3 


13 


0.04 




00.3 


99.6 


14 


0.03 




00.2 


99.8 


•15 


0.03 




00.2 


100.0 
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Table 21 .^*^/^ 



s 

X 

prlneipnl Componnnta , 
Slqnificftnt Other P^ycholoqical profile 



Fnctor Klgpn Vfirlonco Cummul^fclvo 

Vrtlue Porcant Parccint 



• 1 


6. 12 


40.8 


40.8 


2 


4.44 


29.6 


70, 4 


3 


2.01 


13.4 


83.8 


4 


1.04 


06.9 


90.7 


5 


0. 35 


02.3 


93.0 


6 


0.27 


01.8 


94.8 


7 


0.19 


01.3 


96.1 


8 


0.15 


01.0 


97.1 ^ 


9 


0.12 


00.8 


97.9 


10 


0.09 


00.6 


98.5 


11 


• 0.07 


00.5 


99.0 \ 


12 


0.06 


00.4 


99.4 ^ 


13 


0.04 


00.3 


99.7 


14 


0.03 


00.2 


99.9 


15 


0.02 


oq.i \^ 


100.0 
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A Vitrimrix Hot a tad ComiH>nc^nt Mntiix unn n«xfc 
conatruettiil usiinq tht^ frtctora darivetl from the principal 
component rinAlyalrt (Tciblaa 21, 24, and 2*i). Thiw ftnalytJia 
fihowtjd thtJ titrf^n<]th rtnd cluatarlnq of tht> orlijlnnl I 
vnrirtblfTJi for tho thrnr ptiychologlcal profiles dr^.im, 
jiolf, ixnd othor. T<iblo 26 oxamlnoa factor Ot)o for all 
throe prof i Ion and reporta them in tabular form. Tabl*?a 
27 and 28 repeat the prpcoaa^ but compare factor 2 and 
factor 3 r*>Hpoct ivoly ori^ each p«ycholoq ica I profile. 

In obaorvation of Tablcn 23 and 26, factor One 
contains personality characteristics of the medical 
population used in this study. This factor clustering is 
consistent during the dream state and waking state (^elf 
and other psychological profiles). The clusterings that 
occur in the dream, self and other psychological profiles, 
can be compressed and explained by eight variables. 
Achievement, Dominance, Exhibition, Autonomy, Aggression, 
Change , Abasement ( negat i ve ) and Deference (negative ) are 
all observed in the three psychological profiles as being 
responsible for factor On|* Factor one is concerned with 
needs of excellence, of being extroverted, seeking 
challenges and goal orientation. Type A personalities 
would be descriptive of this first factor. 

Factor two (Table 27) appears to have a different 
orientation than factor One across all three psychological 
4 profiles. Of the 15 need scale variables, four are 
present in the three psychological profiles and consist of 
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Vfirimnk Hot ^* tad Com^ionciat M^trlK 
Dr«<im Paycholotj i cnl Prof i le 



Variable 



I 



factor 
2 



Factor 
1 



Dominanco 
Kndurnnco 
Order 

Intraception 

Nurturanco 

Affiliation 

Heterosexuallty 

Exhibition 

Autonomy 

Aggression 

Change 

Succorance 

Abasement 

Deference 



,40 


,51 


.59 


.76 


,62 




.63 


.87 


• 


• 


. HO 


,88 


* 




.79 


.76 


• 


• 79 


* 


.70 


■.52 


.75 




.84 


• 


.94 


* 


.89 


* 


.74 


* 


.55 


.76 


* 


* 


.67 


.81 






.66 


.78. 


* 


* 


.76 


.56 


.59 




.71 


* 


* 


-.74 


.63 


. 43 


* 


-.75 


.78 


.8,9 




* 


.82 
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U7 

I 

Tftt>U 2 4 

Vnfl.iiblci Factor Pnetor Fnetor Communal Uy 

I 2 i 



Ach lavoman t 


.49 


.81 


* 


.89 






. 70 




.87 


Kntiurfincci 


• 


.97 


* 


. 9*:. 


Order 




.94 




. 88 


Intracept ion 




.78 


. 44 


.82 


Nur turanco 


• 


.57 


.69 - 


. 86 


Affiliation 


* 


.69 


.61 


.92 


llotoroaexua I i ty 


.69 


.48 




. 80 


Exhibition 


.88 


• 




.85 


Autonomy 


.87 


* 




.85 


Aggression 


.82 




* 


.81 


Change 


.86 






.82 


Succorance 


* 


* 


.68 


.47 


Abasement 


-.63 


* 


.58 


.77 


Deference 


-.82 




.43 


.89 
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Table 25 

' Varimax Rotated ^ Component Matrix 
Significant Other Psychdlogic^l Profile 
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Variable 



Factor Factor 



Factor 
3 



' Factor 
4 



Communal ity 



Achievement 
Dominance 

Endurance 

. * < 

Order : 

Intraception 

Nurturance 



Affiliation 

Heteirosexuality 

Exhibition 

Autonomy 

Aggression 

Change 

Succor ance 

Abasement 
Deference 



.41 

.83 
* 

ie 
ie 

.87 
.87 

.88 
.72 
*' 

80 
91 



r 



* - 

ie 
fc 

*'. 

.83 
.87 
.95 
.89 

* 

* 

* 

it 
it 
* 



.81 

ie 

.93 

.92 
* 

' * 

* 
* 
* 

* ■ 
.49 

* 

it 



ic 
* 

* 

* 
* 

V 

* 
* 
* 

.94 

.50 

'* 



.91 
.93 
.96 
,95 
.90 
.89 
.95 
.88 
.79 
.85 
.94 
.87 
.97 
,....90 
.91 
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^ Table 26 

Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix 

Dream, Selfv and Significant Other 
Psychologiical Profiles 

< Factor 1 



^ Variable 


Dream 


Self 


' Other 




& 1 X V w 111 w ill-* 


40 


.49 


.41 




Dominance 


.62 


.61 


.83 




Endurance 










Order ^ 


* 


* 


* 




Tn t racpDi" ion ' 


* 


* 


* 




Nurturance 


- . 52 


* 


* 




Affiliation 


* 




* 




Heterosexual ity 


* 


.69', 






Exhibition 


•76 


V.88 - 


.87 




Autonomy ^ ^ 


.81 


.87 


.87 




Aggression * 


.78 


.82 . 


.88 




Change * 


.56 


.86 - 


.72 




Succorance 


* 


* 


* 




Abasement 


-.43 . 


'-.63 


-.80 




Deference 


-.89 


-.82 


-.91 


t 

■ ) 
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Table 27 
Varimax Rotated -Factor Matrix 

Dreaitif Self, and Significant Other 
Psychological Profiles 

Factor 2 



Variable 


Dream 


Self 


Other 




Achievement 


• 51 


.81 


.81 




Dominance 


* 


.70 


* 




Endurancje 


* 


.97 


.93 ' 




Order 


* 


• 94 


.92 




In^'raception 


•79 


.78 


• 83 ^ 




Nurturance 


^ -75 


.57 


.87 




Affiliation 


.94 


.69 


.95 




He teres exual i ty 


.74 


• 48 


.89 




Exhibition 


* 


* 






Autonomy ^ 

-.w ' 


* 


* 


* 




Aggression 


* 


* 


* 




Change 


.59 


* 






Succorance 




•k 






Abasement 


* 


* 


* 




Deference 


■ .* 




* 





" " 0 ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Intraception r Nurturancer Affiliation^ and Heterosexuality . 
Factor two' concerns itself, with more ^i^ective needs such 
as establishing and maintaining relationships, 

understanding self and others, providing ^emotional or 
material support, and responding to others. 

There is. no agreement of clus*tering between 
psychological profiles on factor Three (Table 28). The 
clustering of the dream profile variables on factor Three 
mirrors to a lessor extent factor One. Achievement, 
Dominance, Endurance, and Order are all present in factor 
Three (dream profile) where only Achievement and Dominance 
of these variables can be seen in factor One on the dream 
profile. 

Also in factor Three, Intraception , Nurturance, and 
Affiliation mirror the clustering found in factor Two (on 
all psychological profiles) consisting, pf Intraception, 
Nurturance, Affiliation, and Heterosexuality. The profile 
other factor Three consists of four variables which do not 
appear to have any . similarity to other factors. 

•In conclusion, the multi-variate analysis yielded two 
factors that were ^ congruent over all, pisychological 
profiles (dream, self and other). Factor one^ appeared to 
be concerned with personality type, describing 
characteristics that are seen in the medical student 
population that was used in the study. The second factor 
concerned itself with more affective needs' expressed in 
relationships and concern for others. ^ 
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Table 

Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix 

Dreamr Self r and Significant Other 
Psychological Profiles 

Factor 3 



Variable 



Dream 



Self 



Other 



Achievement 


.59 


* 


.81 


Dominance 


.63 


* 


* 


^Endurance 


.89 


* 


.93 » 


Order 


.79 


* 


.92 


Intraception 


* 


.44 


* 


Nurturance 


* 


.69 


* 


Affiliation 


* 


.61 


* 


Heterosexual ity 


* 


* 


. * 


Exhibition 


* 


* 


* 


Autonomy 


* 






Aggression 




* 




Change 




* 


.49 


Succorance 


.74 


.68 


* 


Abasement 


.75 ' 
* 


.58 




Deference 


.43 

A3 
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Table 2 9 

. . ) Pearson-Product Moment Correlation 

Normative Data ^Prof ile 



— 


Ach 


Dom 


End 


Ord 


Int 


Nur 


Aff 


Het 


Exh 


Aut 


Agg 


Cha 


Sue Aba Def 


0 

Ach 
Dom^ 


.73 


«». 




y 




: 












/ 

/ 




End 


.72 


.38 




\ 




\ 


V 














Qrd 


.55 


.19 


.85 






• 






! . 






• 


• 


int 

;■■ 


- .39 


.20 


.48 


.4l' 








f 












\ 


.19 


.08 


.32 


.16 


\.64 

I 




• 


\: 


T , 




\ 








.39 


.33 


.40 


.26 


t 

.'«3 

I \ 


.74 




»*■ * 








I 




Het 

1 


.25 


.39 


.08 


-.10 


.2V 


.46 


.52' 




- 










Exh 




.61 


-.17 


-.31 


-.20 


-.11 


.08 


.40 












Aut 


r" 

\ 


.49 


-.22 


-.28 


-.30 


-.52 


-.26 


,07 


.57 


\ 








Agg 




.48 


-.24 


-.28 


-.45 


-.51 


-.37 


.10 


.68 


\69 


\ 


9 






0 Q 








— m 
" • ux 








A Q 




. J4 






Sue 


-..51 


-.59 


-.39 


-.26 


-.37 


-.13 


-.35 


-.22 


-.12 


-.31 


.01 


-.11 




Aba 


-.49 


-.79 


-.21 


-.10' 


-.09 


/09 


-.19 


-.26 


-.54 


-.61 


-.47 


-.25 


.66 


Def 


-.17 

■ t 


-.52 


.20 


.29 


.30 


.48 


.27 


-.11 


-.63 


-.86 


-.76 


-.46 


.26 .63 
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Table 30 

Pearson-Product Moment Correlation 

Normative Data Profile 
Intercorrelations' >.05 level 



Ach Dom End Ord Int Nur Aff ' Het Exh Aut Agg Cha Sue Aba Def 



Ach 



Dom .73 



/ 



End .72 * - 

Ord .55 * .85 

Int * * * * 

Nur * * * * 

Aff * * * * 

Het * * * * * * .52 

♦ - 

Exh * .61 * * * * * 

Aut * * * * * -.52 * 




.64^ 



63 .74 



Agg 



* * * 



Cha * -* * -.53 * * * * 

Sue ^.51 -.59 * * * * * * 

Aba *• -.79 * * * * * 

bef * -.52 * * * * * 



.57 



* * -.51 * * .68 .691 
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* -.54 -.61 * * .66 

* -.63„ - .86 -.76 * * .63 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY 

Dreaming, waking and significant other psychological 
profiles were counterpoised in this study as variable sets 
consisting of 15 Need Scales as defined by the Adjective 
Check List. Waking reality concerns (self and significant 
other* prof iles ) were not portrayed or reflected in the 
perceived dream profiles. Future directions exist for 
further research into dimensions which may have not been 
nietted through the* use of the Adjective Qheck List. These 
directions are fourfold. ' • 

1. On th^ premise that there are untapped dimensions not 
emerging through the use of the Adjective Check List, 
other projective instruments might be considered. Future 
studies might substitute the significant other profile 
with subject generated TAT profiles. The Rorschach test 
would also lend itself to the further exploration of 
conscious and unconscious symbolic processes. 

2. Rather than utilizing significant other profiles, a 
study could be .conducted whereby trained psychologists 
provide an external eyqi'luation of both the subject and 
subject dreams ' using :the Adjective Check .List. A 
variation of this technique wouljd require a trained 
psychologist or group of psychologists^ to evaluate the 
subjects personality as well as their dreams. 

-A . ' ■ 

3. The alteration of test populations may further clarify 
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relationahips between waking and dreaming statefl, Rathoi: 
than the examination of a specific population (such ajs 
medical students), the examination of a broader populatic^n 
may result in a better defined relationship between wakiiig 
and dreaming s|^ates. Another , alteration of teitt 
population could be the utilization of varied 
psychological types as categorized in the Myers-Briggli 
Type Indicator." Other, mechanics within th^ 

waking/dreaming relationship may be synthesized through\ 
the examination of specific psychological types. 
4. The fourth possible direction for future research 
deals with the alteration of the time factor used in the \ 
creation of a longitudinally collected, composite dream \ 
profile. The expansion of the time variable inig,ht 
possibly play into the solidification of slowly emerging 
needs. ' ' r 

'it. - 'J/": 

It is hoped, that through exploring these alternative 
research methods, significant information concerning the 
functions of dreams can be determined. The research that 
was carried out in this study did not yield information on 
the specific functioning of dream but does provide h 
platform that cari be* used for future research. 
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APPENDIX 1 



REGISTRATION SHEET 

Any U,'S. student interested ""in participating in a 
dream study please sign below. This study will last the 
entire semester and will require the recording of -^dreams 
along with a teisting instrument. In exchange for your 
participation, you will have scheduled access to a 
computerized MSKP Review course every week. 

As some of you might remember from last semester, I 
was in the process of designing the research for my 
Dissertation in Psychology . 

I have the basic model compjieted and my dissertation^ 
topic has been approved by my committee*, I am now ready 
to carry out t.he research and am looking for students 
interested in^'^eing research subjects for my work. 

As TIME seems to be a limited resource here in 
Grenada at St. George's University School of Medicine, I 
have designed my research so that, most of the work that 
you will be required to do is while' you are SLEEPING. 

I am. looking for students that have' some recall of 
their dreams. I will bg providing additional training to 
increase your retention of dreams' along with techniques 
for recording your dream reports. ^ 

All that is required is to r^ord your dreams and 
turn tihem in at your appointment^r^ime during the week. 

The appointment time will have a two purposes: 

1. Discussing any difficulties yoii are having in 
remembering your dreams ^ 

2. Work on the MSKP Review - a computerized review 
preparing you for the MSKP TEST - covering all areas 
tested by the MSKP and braking questions from 15 years 
National Boards and ot>fer sources ^ 



LAST, FIRST NAME SEMESTER TELEPHONE 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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APPENDIX 2 
PERSONAL HISTORY 

1. Last, Middle, First Name 



2 . Age 

3. Sex 

4. Date of Birth 

5. Semester 

6. Telephone Number 

7. Address 

8. Race 

9. Education / 

10. Maritial Status 



11. 



Religion 



12. 




13. 



14. 



Have you ever been in thera'py? 



15. 



Are you currently in therapy? 

■ ■ jC , . . . ■ 

How often do you recall your dreams? 



16. 
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APPENDIX 3 
DREAM SURVEY 



SEX (MALE OR FEMALE) 
SEMESTER 1 2 3 4 9 



ESTIMATE THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS OF SLEEP YOU GET PER 
NIGHT, TO THE NEAREST 1/2 HOUR; PLEASE CONSIDER ONLY A 
NORMAL NIGHT'S SLEEP? 



A. 


4 




B. 


4 


1/2 


C. 


5 




D. 


5 


1/2 


E. 


6 




F. 


6 


1/2 


G. 


7 




H. 


7 


1/2 


I. 


8 




J. 


8 


1/2 


K. 


9 




L. 


9 


1/2 


M. 


10 



CONSIDER HOW GOOD YOUR SLEEP IS: WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOUR 
SLEEP IS USUALLY? 

A. VERY RESTFUL 

B. MODERATELY RESTFUL • V, 

C. MODERATELY RESTLESS \ 

D. VERY RESTLESS 

CONSIDER THE USUAL NIGHT: i AFTER YOU HAVE GOTTEN INTO BED, 
HOW LONG WiLfi TAKE YOU TO \ FALL ASLEEP? 

A. 01-05 MINUTES 

B. 06-10 MINUTES 

C. 11-15 MINUTES 

D. 16-20 MINUTES . 

E. 21-25 MINUTES 

F. 30-45 MINUTES ' 

G. 46-60 MINUTES 

H. 61+ MINUTES 



ERIC 



WOULD YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF A PERSON WHO HAS TROUBLE 

FALLING ASLEEP? ' * ^ 

A . V EVERY NIGHT OR ALMOST EVERY NIGHT Q 

B. ABOUT ONCE PER WEEK 

C. ABOUT ONCE OR TWICE A MONTH 

D. ABOUT EVERY COUPLE OF MONTHS 

E. ONLY A FEW TIMES A YEAR IF EVER 

IN THE COURSE OF A NORMAL NIGHT'S SLEEP, DO WAKE UP 
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DURING THE NIGHT? ^ \ 

A. FOUR OR MORE TIMES " \ 

B. TWO OR THREE TIMES 

C. ONCE - \ 

D. NONE , \ 

HOW LONG ARE YOU AWAKE, ON THE AVERAGE, WHEN YOU WAKE UP 
AT NIGHT 

A. 'I DO NOT WAKE UP DURING THE NIGHT \ 

B. 01-05 MINUTES • 

C. 06-15 MINUTES 

D. 16-30 MINUTES , 

E. 30+ MINUTES '\\ 

WHEN YOU WAKE UP IN THE MORNING, HO^^ LONG DOES IT USUALLY 
TAKE YOU TO PEEL FULLY AWAKE ! 

A. IMMEDIATELY ' >, 

B. 01-05 MINUTES , - , ; , ! 

C. 06-15 MINUTES • . ' 

D. 16-30 MINUTES 

E. 30+ MINUTES . 

HOW LONG IS YOUR AVERAGE NAP v \ 

-A. I NEVER TAKE NAPS 

B. 05-15 MINUTES . ' 

C. 16-30 MINUSES ' 

D. 31-60 MINUTES ' v 

E. 60+ MINUTES 

HAVE YOU EVER TALKED IN YOUR SLEEP * '. 

A. YES t 

B. NO , , 

C. UNKNOWN 

..0 . . • f ■ 

HAVE YOU EVER WALKED IN ^.YOUR SLEEP 

A. YES • V • V • 

B. NO 1 , ' . . 

C. UNj^WN ■ . ^ . .' 

WHEN YOU WAKE UP IN THE MORNING HOW DO YOU FEEL PHYSICALLY 

A. EXCELLENT ' . ,. 

B, GOOD . . • 
FAIR 

5. i'OOR.' ;'\ ' '■■ ■ . 

WHEN YOU WAKE UP IN THE MORNING HOW DO YOU FEEL 
EMOTIONALLY 

A. EXCELLENT 

B. GOOD 

C. FAIR 

D. POOR 

HOW OFTEN DO. YOU TAKE PRESCRIBED DRUGS 
A. EVERY NIGHT 
:B.. SEVERAL TIMES A WEEK 
C. ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 
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D. ABOUT ONCE A WEEK 

E. A PEW TIME A YEAR OR LESS 
P. DOES NOT APPLY 

HOW OFTEN DO YOU TAKE NON-PRESCRIBED DRUGS I.E., 
MARIJUANA, LSD, HEROIN, UPPERS, DOWNERS ETC..) 

A. EVERY NIGHT 

B. SEVERAL TIMES A WEEK 

C. ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 

D. ABOUT ONCE A WEEK 

E. A FEW TIME A YEAR OR LESS 

F. DOES NOT APPLY 

HOW OFTEN DO YOO TAKE SLEEPING MEDICATIONS BEFORE YOU GO 
TO BED? 

A. EVERY NIGHT 

B. SEVERAL TIMES A WEEK 
Q. ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 

D. ABOUT ONCE A WEEK 

E. A FEW TIMES A YEAR OR LESS 

F. DOES NOT APPLY 

HOW OFTEN DO YOU DRINK ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES? 

A. ' EVERY DAY 

B. SEVERAL TIMES A WEEK 

C. ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 

D. ABOUT ONCE A WEEK 

E. -A FEW TIMES A YEAR OR LESS 

F. DOES NOT APPLY 

IS YOUR MOOD BEFORE GOING TO SLEEP? 

A. PLEASANT 

B. NEUTRAL 
,C. UNPLEASANT 

DO YOU WAKE UP IN THE MORNING? 

A. TO SOUljD 

B. TO LIGHT 

C. TO TOUCH 

D. TO SMELL 

E. NATURALLY 

DO YOU RECALL YOUR DREAMS IN SOME FORM? 

A. EVERY NIGHT 

B. 2 OR 3 TIMES WEEKLY ' 

C. ABOUT ONCE A WEEK 

D. ABOUT ONCg^EVERY 2 WEEKS 

E. ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 

F. EVERY 2-3 MONTHS 

G. EVERY 4-6 MONTHS . 

H. ONCE OR TWICE A YEAR ^ 

I. ONCE A YEAR OR LESS 

DO YOU RECALL YOUR DREAMS IN THE FORM OF? 

A. CLEARLY WITH GREAT DETAIL 

B. MAIN PLOT WITH SOME DETAIL ' 
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C. GENERAL IDEA 

D. FRAGMENTS ' 

E. VAGUE IMPRESSIONS 

ARE MOST OF YOUR DREAMS? 

A. IN COLOR 

B. IN BLACK AND WHITE 

DO MOST OF YOyR DREAMS TAKE PLACE? 

A. IN THE PAST 

B. IN THE PRESENT 

C. IN THE FUTUR^: 

IN GENERAL WHAT IS THE EMOTIONAL INTENSITY OF YOUR DREAMS 

A. VERY STRONG 

B. STRONG 

C. MEDIUM 

D . WEAK 

E. NONE 



DO YOU HAVE DREAMS IN WHICH YOU ARE AWARE THAT YOU ARE 
DREAMING 

A. YES 

B. NO 

C. UNKNOWN 

WHEN YOU'RE SLEEPING DO YOU SEEM TO BE DREAMING? 

A. ALMOST ALL OF THE TIME 

B. MORE OFTEN THAN NOT 

C. ABOUT 1/2 OF THE TIME 

D. LESS THAN 1/2 OF THE TIME 

E. NEVER 

ARE YOU AN ACTIVE PARTICIPANT IN YOUR DREAMS? IF YOU 
CONSIDERED YOUR DREAMS AS A PLAY OR MOVIE, WOULD YOU HAVE 
AN ACTIVE ROLE IN IT? 

A. IN ALMOST EVERY ONE MY DREAMS 

B. MORE OFTEN THAN NOT ' 

C. ABOUT 1/2 OF THE TIME 

D. LESS THAN 1/2 OF THE TIME 

E. NEVER 

DO YOU MOSTLY DREAM OF? 

A. FAMILIAR PERSONS 

B. UNFAMILIAR PERSONS • . 

C. UNKNOWN 

ARE THE SETTINGS OF YOUR DREAMS? 

A. FAMILIAR . " 

B. UNFAMILIAR 

C. UNKNOWN 

DO YOUR DREAMS CONTAIN ELEMENTS OF THE PREVIOUS DAY? 

A. ALMOST ALL OF THE TIME 

B. MORE PFTEN THAN NOT 
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C. ABOUT 1/2 OK THK TIMR 

D. LESS THAN 1/2 OP TUG TIME 

E. NEVER 

DO YOU HAVE DREAMS OF FRUSTRATED EFFORT, TRYING TO DO 
SOMETHING BUT NOT BEING ABLE TO DO IT? 

A. IN ALMOST ALL OP MY DREAMS 

B. MORE OFTEN THAN NOT 

C. ABOUT 1/2 OF THE TIME 

D. LESS THAN 1/2 OP THE TIME 

E. NEVER 

DO YOU DREAM OF THINGS YOU'D LIKE TO HAVE, OR ABOUT THE' 
WAY YOU'D. LIKE THINGS TO BE? 

A. IN ALMOST ALL OF MY DREAMS 

B. MORE OFTEN THAN NOT 

C. ABOUT 1/2 OF THE TIME 

D. LESS THAN- 1/2 OF THE TIME 

E. NEVER 

DO YOUR DREAMS PRODUCE PROLONGED MOODS IN YOUR SUBSEQUENT 

WAKING ACTIVITIES? 

A. ALMOST ALWAYS 

B* MORE OFTEN THAN NOT 

C. ABOUT 1/2 OF THE TIME 

D. LESS THAN 1/2 OF THE TIME . /' 

E. NEVER, ■ 

ARE THESE MOODS USUALLY? 

A. PLEASANT 

B. UNPLEASANT 

C. THEY NEVER PRODUCE MOODS 

ARE YOUR DREAMS USUALLY? 

A. PLEASANT 

B. NEUTRAL 

C. UNPLEASANT '\ 

SOME PEOPLE HAVE THE SAME DREAM ON MORE THAN ONE OCCASION; 
ALTHOUGH MINOR PARTS MAY BE DIFFERENT, THE INDIVIDUAL 
DEFINITELY KNOWS THAT HE HAS HAD THIS DREAM BEFORE. DO YOU 
EVER HAVE DREAMS YOU'VE HAD BEFORE OR WAS THERE EVER A 
TIME WHEN YOU HAD REOCCURRING DREAMS? 

A. YES 

B. NO 

ABOUT HOW OFTEN DO YOU HAVE THESE DREAMS? 

A. EVERY NIGHT 

B. 2 OR 3 TIMES WEEKLY 

C. ABOUT ONCE A WEEK 

D. ABOUT ONCE EVERY 2 WEEKS 

E. ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 

F. EVERY 2-3 MONTHS 

G. EVERY 4-6 MONTHS 

H. ONCE OR TWICE A YEAR 

I. LESS THAN ONCE A YEAR 
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a. DOKS HOT APPLY 

WHAT KIND OP MOOD Dp YOU ASSOCIATK WITH THKfJK DURAMB? 

A. PI.EASANT 

B. NKUTKAL 

C. UNPLEASANT 
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APPKNUtX 4 

I)Ui:am ukcaij. 

Dream rticall will be divided Into three porioda of 

tlm«i>i 

1 . The Waking State 

2. The Pre-Dream State 

3. Th« Post-Dream StattJ 

I. WAKING STATE 

The waking state ia that time poriod where the 
conscious mind ia the primary director of your activities. 
Unconacioua proceaaoa are secondary in nature. The 
following are oxercisea to increaao dream recall during 
the waking state. 

a: active examination op your beliefs about dreams 

You should question the orders you arc giving 
yourself about the dream state. See that your conscious 
beliefs arc following your conscious desires. This active 
examination should be done thro-ugh writing down your 
beliefs about dreams (interests, advantages, fears, r 
expectations etc..) or by processing your beliefs with 
others. / 

B. EXAMINE THE MOTIVES YOU HAVE TOR REMEMBERING YOUR 
DREAMS 

Write down your expectations in remembering your 
dreams. What are your motivations for ' remembering your 
dreams and what do you see as the benefits for investing 
your time and energy in this direction? We remember what 
we choose to pay attention to. 

C. BECOME AWARE OF YOUR UNCONSCIOUS PROCESSES DURING THE 
DAY 

Observe the images and thoughts that run through your 
mind during the day. When you are busy, stop and listen 
to the under-currents that are flowing through your 
unconscious. Freeze one of these ideas and follow that 
train of thought . 



D. SPEND SOME PART OF THE DAY DAYDREAMING 

Allow your mind to wander during the day. Close your 
eyes and let your mind drift. Record your images and 
feelings from this activity. 

VIEW ALL EVENTS OF THE DAY AS IF YOU WERE DREAMING 
Keep a log of the feelings, and. the areas of 
inflexibility in yourself that you become aware of. Where 
are the areas of resistance during your waking reality and 
why are they there? 

Er!c j ' 



CIHCUMUTANCKJI OUUtNU YOUH WAKlNa HKAf.ity 

your Wrtkinq raaltty^ your uneonttcioua h^i^ r^ndferiey to 40 
the liiimc^ durlncj your dr«^*mlnq qt4t«, 

G. TAIiK W OTIIKHB AliOUT YOUH DHKAMS OUHiNG :THK DAY 

By tiilkinq, r^iiding and liatanintj to rincJ fibout i1rci<tmfi 
you are eonrtcioudly viil Irt^t ituj r hn tiri^Am fitrtit* to 
yourj^elf. Vou nra couHciouiily dir^etintj yijurnrilf to 
become aw.irrt ot thc^ dr^^fim st^itcs, 

ft. PIlYSlCAt, ACTtVITY 

T.iki? aome phyaichl <tct. ion durinq your w.^kint) 3t .nt»* 
b.ta»?d on your drftAtna. Cr«itrtt.»» or rtnhl'ak a situntlon. In 
nomn vrfay Incorporat*^ your drf^nrnti Into your wnklnq rudlity. 

I. HEAD OVEH YOUH DREAMS DURtNG 'tUB DAY 

Spond nomn timp durinq tht? d.iy thlnkinq Ovor your 
dr rrtnt front the provloun nl<]ht» Aro th«> l(ti^it|t*M rolrttod to 
oxparlencoa you nro having during your w.iking reality? 

J. MEDITATION 

Med I tilt ion onhancoa movement nmonq different stnten 
of consciousness # Including the dream nt.ite. 

K. ALTERATION OP" IIAOITS 

To increase recall, decrease the amount of alcohol 
that you ubo during the day. Change your eating habits. 
Rather than eating 3 large meals, take small amount;? 
during the day. Another method in to ch^inge your sleeping 
patterns. 

L, EASY RECALL TECHNIQUES 

* Set the alarm to wake you 2 to 4.5 hours after you 
go to sleep * 

* Set the alarm to wake you 10 minuter befcfre you 
normally awake _ 

* Drink water before \ou go to sleep so you will have 
to get up during the night 

* Fast for a period of time 

* Use hypnosis during tfyo day to suspend your current 
beliefs abo*t your dream recall ability'^ ^% 

* Isolate yourself from any social situations 

SIGAIFICANT ATTITUDES THAT IMPROVE DREAM RECALL 

A. ACCENT AND VALUE E/\CH DREAM 

Accept the dreams that you have regardless of how 
foolish or fragmented they are. Many times the total 
picture of a dream will be compressed into one or two 
images. These images may have as much significance as 
remembering an entire dream that is composed of different 
dream characters and sequences . If you remember a smal 1 
fragment of a dream/ this will many times lea^ you* to-- 
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remember the entire drSam- im^ge. . 

B. • MAKE A CONSCIOUS INTENT TO RECALL YOUR DREAMS 

Rather than taking a passive approach to dream 
recalL>; be actively involved in the process. Expect that 
you will recall your dreams every night. As you go to bed 
tell yourself that you will remember your^dreams in the 
morning. This will improve your ability to recall your 
dreams. . ^ * . ' - 



C»> ACCEPT ALL DREAMl^ / ^' . \ : * ^ * 

; Jf you only accept ceTrtain -^typ^s of dreams as having 
significance and* all other dreams as meaningless, the 
amount of dream* recall will be i^educe^. , You will screen 
; out those dreatms that you consic^er unacceptable . 

D. APPROAQH LEARNING DREAM REc'ALL AS A SKILL* 

Try 'i)ot to attach any more importance to remembering 
dreams than any other skill or subject that you have 
studied. Thinking that dream recall, is a special skill 
that is difficult and hard will result in just that. The 
harder you try tb recall your dreams , the less 'recall you 
will have. Give your, self suggestions that remembering 
dreams is easy. ^ 

E. learn recall AS A PARTNERSHIP ,^ ^ 

Do not punish yourself or/feel goailty about your lack 
or recall. By taking a. negative approach to dream :recall , 
you set conditions ajnd expectations that you will not 
recalL your dreams . Rather than following the idea that 
you will not foxrget your dreams, try approaching dream 
recall from the standpoint of "I wi IT remember my dreams". 

E. WHEN, YOO . DON'T REME LET IT GO 

. If y6u don't i:emej[n|>er ydtir dreams, don't get upset. 

Any signif|icant drikat!^^^^te^ that you^may haye^^missed 
will be pr^s^rifeed ai^^p^in ajiother drelm. Pe^jple go 
through: cycles: in ti^^^^ii^ recall fand that might be the 
reason ^jt^^^ you?; dreams. • 

G. . EXPECT TP REJCALL DREAMS WHILE YOU ARE AWAKE' 

Tell y but se^if that; waking events , ob jects , sitjiations 
and circumptarices Mil triggervyour ^^ri^^ recall. , 'Expect , 
that dreams vi 11 become Sonsci6us |^p^^ the day. 

Hy-f'^ii^eCEPT DISTORTIONS THA^ ARE JpCCDRpiNG IN YOUR DRE^ 

'rec^I4^.,,/-; ■ •„/■..;■■■'■,.:.■■;■■'■;■-■■ '\ ■ ^ , ' 

'^'"^■^ 40^M your dream is a bit hazy , %ccept it as a valid 



stortionsi^ you 
ate a habit o"f 
recall ability. 



^^^ membr of ^ th'e dream regardless of arlj 
thirijc may" be occ^fri^ This will ir 
dreams aind' increase yiDiii 

VlEi^'^vf^fe^^^^^^ to recall dreams 

' with arij^ifday , comp^ajc^.vit with, ybprself /\compar^i your 
recailvwith others' T^ill hot inci^eas^ you% dream recall'. 
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At-best it will make you f edslsjipfer idr or, inferior so you 
can beat youi^sfelf,. or beat someone else. 

J. THINK' OP DREAMING AS RECREATION ^ 

Rather than trying to put the dream into some , ^ " 
psychological context* that must be understood, allow for a 
more flexible method of viewing your dreams. ThiTTk of 
your dreams as a free movie in which , you are the star. ( 
Not only are you the star of this film, you are the V- 
director. You can do what ever you^like- Look forward to 
a great adventure every night doing ^whatever you would 
like. . ' ' 



2. PRE-DREAM STATE /^ 

. The Pre-Dream State" is /that'-period of time that is 
spent in preparation for sleeping^. No new activities that^ 
require conscious functionifig aa^e usually initiated during' 
this time period. ' ^ ; 



A. . ENGAiSE IN DREAM REBATED ACTIVITIES 

.One activity that , you can engage in is to spend 15 
minutes writing up the day's activities a^s if they were 
the plot of a dr^am. 

B. EXPECT TO REMEMBER YOUR DREAMS 

One method for setting up -your expectation|5 is to 
date your dtdam record with the' date .of the following day. 

C. REVIEW PAST DREAMS ' ' 

Spend some time reviewing your previous dreams; This 
will fix in your, mind the idea*^ that you will be engaging 
in activities that will increase . dream recall . 

D. ' AUTO-SUGGESTION ABOUT REg:ALL ' * ■ 
Be.f ore falling asleep r :t^li'*^^ that you will 



h^ve dr^Ssfjiii^ that you will awaken afters any important 

• .dreams^th may have. should be 

worded in a ,pQsi tive ijft^nner i - v ^ 

: E. - physically^Jqe^^^^ 

. ; _Bef<>r- e yc^; t^ i t 
, .such ; a way th^^i^^ 



7^^^"^^ the night, alis-p have^ 



p^p^ pencil in 

reach first thing 
Jrdingiia^ 

Jtg .tAJi^ lights . 



stay awapie v.to ..^^.^ 

. To keep.^f^pin fal^ng ba^^^P^sl^^^ 
Cduring the night or ^ the nicMpg;^ of watdr 

•next to yon-sq; that^bu can taW a;^ ar:iiikV; ;^i#^o ther method 
is to have :a ,3mall^m light tl^dit ydiii^^ on that 

will also pro vid^J^^ to* keep you awake. 

G\. HYPNAGQ5^>^^^MAGES ' ' • > ' • 

As YoU|^^I:f ailing asleep , .watch the' images that seem 
to^ be for m/^^^ir your mind. Itlmay ,take you a few nights 
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to become aware ^ that these images exist and can be seen. 

H. REVIEW OF THE -DAY 

As you are falling asleep/ start with the beginning 
of the day and review its events^ step-by-step. Try to 
stay awake as long as pq^aible in .that state that is 
between being awake and being asleep, 

3. POST-DREAMING ^* * V 

> Post-dreaming is that petiod when the conscious mind is 
once again in the forefront of all activities. 

ACTIVITIES to' increase DRE^ RECALL DURING THE 
POST-DREAMING STATE ■ ' 

A. FOLLOW THE DREAM BACKWARDS • 

When you awaken, you should stay ^ relaxed with your 
eyes closed. Mentally run through the dream un|:il it is 
fixed in your mind. To do this, think of the last image 
that you ; can remember and follow the image backwards 
asking yburself what happened) before this situation.- 

■ ■ ' . ■. '. ' y • ' ' ■ ■ ■ . 

B. /.PHYSICAL POSITION OF THE-BODY 

' ^ After you have reviewed one dream and haive it firmly 
fixed in your mind, gently move ovey into another position 
that you* sleep in during the night. You will find that 
many times beingr in the same position that you had a dream 
in will evoke the memory of the dream. 

C. LOSS OF DREAM MEMORY 

If you find that nothing seems to^' come < to you, keep 
your eyes closed and think of people who are significant 
in your life. If this still does not evoke a dreaia 
meiftory, think of situations and events, that have accurred 
during the last f^w' days. ' ' »• 

Rather than trying " to determine'* events and 
situations, clear your mind and think of nothing.. 

. If you still don't .remember your dream, stay relaxed 
and keep your '^'eyes closed, Watch the images that are 
passing through your mind. You may find that many -times 
these images will be related' to your dreams and will spark 
your dream memory. 

. D. DREAMED RECALLED 

Once you have remembered a dream, it is important to 
tag/it so that it is not forgotten. If it is at all 
possible,^ write your dream immediately after recalling it. 
As you are reviewing : the dream, make mental tags ' for: 
different sections of the dream. These tags are best 
remembS'red if they are associated \7ith the images • of 'the 

•dreams that. are strange or different from normal " waking 
reality. / ' ^ 

As you transcribe the di?eam, . it is important to 

..rrecord verbal e^xpress ions tliat are unique: poerjs , numbers, 

l^nd messages FIRST. Then wriie the rest of; the dream. 
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Also make sure to indicate the date of the dream and any 
.circumstances and thoughts you have about the dream. 

' ' . , * • 

E. NO MEMORY OF DREAMING k 

If you find that while still going through. all of the 
above suggestions you can not remember your dream, there 
is something you can do that will help increase your dream 
recall . 

It is important that you continue to keep your dream 
journal if you are remembering your dreams or not. One 
Way that you can do this is to make up a dream and put ^ iy 
in your dream journal in the morning. Indicate that it ^A^s 
one that you have made up. You will find after a t/me, 
that if you are going to the trouble to make up a dxeam 
and write it down, your subconscious will take the cue and 
your dream recall will improve. 
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APPENDIX 5 
MSKP REVIEW 



0100 CLR: DIM NAM$ ( 3 ) , SE$(15), SE1$(8), MIS$(l5), 
RIS$(20) , .DIS$(15) , L$(l): C0=0 

0110 DIM T$(2), A$(120), B$(120), /^$(120), D$(120), 

E$(l20), K$(l), AN1$(1) I 

0120 DIM U$(120), V$(120), W$(120), X$(120), Y$(120), 

EXT$(12<^) . . 

0130 DIM Tl$.('2), Al$(120), Bl$(120), Cl$(120), Dl$(120), 
El$(120) , Kl$(l) 

0140 DIM Ul$(120) , Vl$(120), Wl$(120), Xl$(120), Yl$(120) 
0150 DIM T2$(2), A2$(120), B2$(120), C2$(120), :b2$(120), 
E2$(120) , K2$,(l) , 

0160 DIM U2$(120),V2$(120), W2$(120), X2$(120), Y2$(120) 
0170 DIM T3$(2), A3$(120), B3$ (120 ) , G3$ (120 ) , D3$(120), 
E3$ (120) , K3$(l) 

0180 DIM U3$ (120) , V3$ ( 120 ) , W3$ ( 120 ) , X3$(120)/ Y3$(r20) 

0190 DIM DAT1$(50), DAT2$(50), DAT3$(50), FIR$(20), 
LAS$(20), CL$(9), CR$(9) /%LE$(11 ) 

0191 POKE 752, 1: POSITION 4, 10: ? "I THOUGHT YOU'D NEVER 
ARRIVE ": GOTO 218 

0192 FOR X=l TO 8: SOUND 0,0,2,9: FOR W=l TO 30: NEXT W: 
SOUND 0,0,0,0: NEXT X: RETURN 

0193 FOR J=l TO P*1.7: NEXT J: RETURN 

0194 FOR X=l TO 25: POKE 755, 1: POKE 755, 3: POKE 755, 2: 
NEXT X: RETURN 

0195 X=INT(RND(0^,*200)+50: FOR P=10 TO 0 STEP -0.2: SOUND 
0,X,10,P: NEXT P:' RETURN 

0196 ?: ? " 1 ";A$: ?: ? " 2 ";B$: ?: ? " 3 ";C$: ?: ? 
" 4 ";D$: ?: RETURN ' 

0197 ?: IF W$<>"" THEN GOSUB 202: POKE 559, 34: INPUT L$: 

? CL$ ' ■ ■ 

0198 ? " A ";A$': ?: ? " B ";B$: ?: ? " C ";C$: ?: ? " D 
";D$: ? ' 

0199 IF D$<>"NEITHER" THEN ? " E ";E$: 

0200 RETURN ' ' 

0201 ?: ? " A ";A$: ?: ? "'B ";B$: ?: RETURN 

0202 POKE 752, 1: POSITION 24, 22:' ? "hit RETURN ";: 
GOSUB 195:. RETURN - 

0203 CLOSE #2: GRAPHICS 1: SETCOLOR 2, 0, 0: POSITION 6, 
7": ? #6; "INSERT" 

0204 POSITION 3, 10: ? #6;SE$ 

0205 POSITION 6, 12: ? #6;" DISK": ? "then ";: GOSUB 202: 
INPUT L$: GRAPHICS 0: POKE 752, 1: RETURN ■ 

0206 IF T$="K" THEN POSITION 15, 0: ? " K - TYPE ": ? 

0207 IF T$="C'* THEN POSITION 15, 0: ? " CASE STUDY ": ? 

020 8 IF T$="M" THEN 'position 15, 0: ? " MULTIPLE CHOICE- ": 
? ' ' 

()209 IF T$="TF" THEN POSITION 15, 0: ? " TRUE FALSE ": ?° 
0210 RETURN 

0218 POKE 65, 0: CL$=CHR$ ( 125 ) : CR$=PHR$ ( 155 ) 

0219 TRAP 220:. LPRINT CHR$.(29) : LPRIN1J CHR$ ( 27 ) ; CHR$ ( 56 ) 

. 169 : 
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0220 TRAP 2830: OPEN #1, 4, 0, "D: TRANS.COD" 

0230 INPUT #1;TIME, ROQ, SE$ , MIS$ , FIR$ , LAiS$, NAM?, TM, 

IMM: CLOSE #1 . 

0240 TM1=TM: TIME1=TIME: DIS$=MIS$: RIS$=MIS$ 

0250 ? CL$: FILE$(1, 8)="D: SCORE.": FILE$(9, 11)=NAM$ 

0260 GOSUB 203 

0265 POKE 752, 1: POSITION 4, 10: ? "I'M SO VERY GLAD 
YOU'RE HERE " ■ ^ 

0270 IF R0Q=1 THEN OPEN #2,4, 0, MIS$: GOTO 300 

0280 MIS$=DIS$: TRAP 260: MIS$(8, 8)="0" 

0290 OPEN #2, 4,, 0, MIS$(1, 10): MIS$(8, 8) = "U" 

0 300 TRAP 310: LPRINT FIR$;" ";LAS$: LPRINT "SECTION = 

";MIS$: LPRINT 

0 310 TIME=TIME1 . 

0320 OPEN #5, 4, 0, "Dl: REMARK" 
0340 IF C0=1 THEN 370 

0350 MIS$(11) = ".":- MIS$(12, 14)=NAM$ 
0360 IF TM1=1 THEN OPEN #4, 8, 0, MIS$ 
0370 OPEN #3, 4, 0, '*K: " 
0380 CC=1: ? CL$ 

0390 REM * * . . 

0400 FOR 1=1 TO 30: GRAPHICS 0: POKE 559, 0: POKE 752, 1 

0410 POKE 82, 1: E>OKE 702, 64: POKE 752, 1: REM POKE 710, 

0: REM POKE 580, 1: POKE 16, 64 . 

0415 SETCOLOR 2, 6, 10: SETCOLOR 1, 6, 0 

0420 INPUT #5;DAT1$, DAT2$, DAT3$ 

0430 REM SETCOLOR 4, 8, 4 

0440 TRAP 960: INPUT #2;T$ 

0450 IF C0=1 AND TM=0 THEN 490 . - 

0460 POSITION. 1, 0: ? " # ";I;: POSITION 15, 0 
0480 GOSU^ 206 

\0490 IF T$="TF" OR T$="K" OR T$="M" THEN INPUT #2;U$, V$ 

0500 IF T^="C" THEN INPUT #2;U$, V$ , W$ , X$ , Y$ 

0510 IF C0=1 AND TM=0 THEN 540 

0^20 ? U$ ' 
' "OmO IF V$<>"" THEN ? V$: IF W$<>"" THEN ? W$ : IF X$<>"" 

THEN ? X$: ?: IF Y$<>"" THEN ? Y$ 

0,540 IF T$="M" OR T$ = "C" THEN 590 ' 
,05 50 IF T$ = "TF" THEN 620 
0560 I«PUT #2;A$, B$ , C$, D$ 

0570 IF C0=1 AND TM=0 THEN 650 * - 

0580 GOSUB 196: GOTO 650 - 
0590 INPUT #2;A$, B$ , C$, D$, E$ 
0600 IF C0=1 AND TM=0 THEN 650 

0610 GOSUB 197: GOTO 650 ' ^ . ~ 

0620 INPUT #2;A$, B$ , " . ' 
0630 IF C0=1 AND TM=0 THEN 650 
0640 GOSUB 201 

0650 INPUT. #2;K$, AN1$ , AN1$, ANl$, AN1$, ANl$, EXT$ 
0660 IF C0=1 AND TM=0 THEN GOSUB 1900: GOTO 940 • 
0670 ?■ " F I DON'T KNOW" 

0680 POSITION 5, 22: ?" WHICH ANSWER ? ": POKE 559, 

3'4: GOSUB 192 

0690 IF TIME=0 THEN 820 . ^ ' 

0700 POKE 764, 255: W=0: Y=40 
0710 FOR Zl=l TO TIME.. 
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0720 IF TIME>99 THEN TIME»TIME-1 

0730 IF PEEK(764)<>255 THEN 820 » 

0740 IP TIME>99 THEN POSITION 36, 0: ? INT (TIME/eOr) 

0750 IF TIME<99 THEN POSITION 36, 0: ? TIME-Zl 

0760 IF TIME-Z1<=»10 THEN W=W+1 : Y=Y-1 

0770 SOUND 0,Y,10,W 

0780 FOR P=l TO 180: NEXT P 

0790 POSITION 36, 0: ? " " 

0800 NEXT Zl 4u 

0810 U=70: GOTO 860 

0820 GET #3, U: POKE 559, 0- 

0830 IF U=19 AND TMOl THEN SOUND 0,0,0,0: GOTO 820 

0840 IF TIME=0 AND U<65 OR TIME=0 AND U>70 THEN POKE 764, 

255: GOTO 820 > 

0850 XF U<65 OR U>70 THEN POKE 764, 255: GOTO 750 

0860 ? GL$ . 

0870 IF CHR$(U)=K$ AND TM=1 THEN FOR P=10 TO 0 STEP -0.5: 
SOUND 0,150,10,P: NEXT P 

0880 IF CHR$(U)=K$ AND TMOl THEN GOSUB 1780 
0890 IP CHR$(U)<>K$ AND TMOl THEN GOSUB 1900 
0900 IF CHR$(U)=K$ AND TM=1 THEN CC=CC+1 
0910 IF CHR$(U)<>K$ AND TM=1 THEN' GOSUB 1980 

0920 T$="": U$="": V$="": W$="":. X$="": Y$="": K$="": 
AN1$="": EXT$="": REM AN2$=="": AN3$ = "": AN4$ = "": 'aN5$="": 
EXT$="" 

0930 IF 'lMM=0 AND Kl$<>"" AND IMM=0 AND K3$<>"" THEN GOSUB 
2440 - 
0940 NEXT I 
0950 REM * * * 

0960 ? CL$: CLOSE #3: CLOSE #2: CLOSE #4: CLOSE #5: POKE 
559, 34 • 

0970 IF CO=0 THEN PER=INT (CC/30*100 ) : ? "YOU GOT ";PER;"% 
CORRECT" ;FIR$: FOR P=l TO 200: NEXT P 

0980 TRAP 990: IF TMOl THEN RPER=INT (RCC/RC*100 ) : ? 
"SECOND GUESS "; RPER ;"% CORRECT ";LAS$: FOR P=:l TO 500: 
NEXT P . 

0990 TRAP 1010: IF CO=0 THEN LPRINT "YOUR PER CENT = ";p'eR 
1000 IF CO=0 THEN LPRINT "SECOND GUESS = ";RPER: LPRINT 
1010 RIS$=MIS$(3, 10): RIS$(9, 10)=STR$(PER) 
1020 IF TM=1 AND CO=0 THEN 1500 
1030 IF TM=O.AND C0=1 THEN TM=2 

1040 CLOSE #2: GRAPHICS 1: SETCOLOR 2, 0, 0: . POSITION 1, 
10: ? #6;"INSEI^T, MASTER, DISK": ? "then ";: GOSUB 202: 
INPUT L$ 

1050 GRAPHICS 17: POSITION 1, 10: ? #6 ; "CALCULATING SCORES" 

1060 TRAP 1040: OPEN #2, 4, d, "D: PERM":.X=0: W=0 : J=PER: 

P=PER / 

1070 TRAP 1140: INPUT #2, ]/aT1$ 

1080 IF DAT1$(1, 8)<>MIS$^, 10) THEN 1070 

1090 X=X+1: CC=VAL(DAT1$ (9, 10)): Z1=CC+Z1 

1100 IF CC<PER THEN.W=W+1 

1110 IF CO J THEN J=CC • , 

1120 IF CC<P THEN *P=CC 

1130 GOTO 1070 f ' , ■ - 

1140 CLOSE #2: IF X<1 THEN 12^00 

1145 GRAPHICS 0 - • 
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";FIR$: ? 



';P 
? 



1150 PRINT: ? " OUT OP " ;X+1; " STUDfiNTO) 

YOU DID BETTER THAN ";W;" OF THEM" 
1160 POSITION 11, 8: ? "LOWEST SCORE ' 
1170 IF XOO THEN POSITION 11, 9: 
";INT{ (Z1+PER)/(X+1) ) 

1180 POSITION 11, 10: ? "HIGHEST SCORE 
11, 12: ? " YOUR SCORE ";PER 
1190 POSITION 1, 22: ? "when finished' 
INPUT L$: ? CL$ 
1200 IF R0Q=1 THEN 1710 

1210 GRAPHICS 17: POSITION 2', 10: ? #6 ; "RECORDING SCORES" 



"AVERAGE SCORE 
";J: ?: POSITION 



,^R$ 



GOSUB 202: 



OPEN #2, 9, 0, "D: PtiRM": ? 



OPEN #2, 9, 0, FILE$: ? 



FILE$: ? 



1220 IF CO=0 OR TM=2 THEN 
#2;RIS$(1,, 10): CLOSE #2 
1230 IF CO=0 OR TM=2 THEN 
#2JRIS$(1, 10) : CLOSE #2 
1240 RIS$(1, 8)=MIS$(3, 10): RIS$(9, 9 y=STR$ (TMl ) : 
RIS$(10,. 10)=STR$(ROQ) : RIS$(11, 11 )=STR$ ( IMM) : RIS$(12, 
15)="0000" 

1250 RIS$(.14', 15)=STR$(TIME1) _ ■ ^ 
1260 IF TIME1>99 THEN RIS$.(13, 15 ) =STR$ ( TIMEl ) 
1270 IF TIME1>999 THEN RIS$(12, 15 )=STR$ ( TlMEl ) 
1280 IF CO=0' OR TM=2 THEN OPEN #2, 12, 0, 
#2;RIS$; : CLOSE #2 
1290 IF VAL(DIS$(10, 10))<>9 THEN I=VAL(DIS$ ( 10 , 10))+1: 
DIS$(10, 10)=STR$(I): GOTO 1310 

1300 I=VAL(DIS$(9, 10))+1: DIS$ ( 9 , 'lO ) =STR$ ( I ) 

1310 TRAP 1040: OPEN #1, 4, 0, "D: CHECK": DIS$(8, 8)=^'U" 

1320 TRAP 2830: I^PUT #1;SE1$ 

1330 IF DIS$(3, 10)<>SE1$ THEN 132^0. 

1340 CLOSE #1 ' 

1350 IF VAL(DIS$(9, 10))>0 THEN SE$(14, 15)="1A" 

1360 IF VAL(DIS$(9,10))>3 THEN SE$(14, 15)="1B" 

13.70 IF VAL(DIS$(9, 10))>6 THEN 3E$(14, 15) = "2A" 

1380 IF VAL(DIS$(9, 10))>9 THEN SE$(14, 15)="2B" 

1390- IF VAL(DIS$(9, 10))>12 THEN SE$ ( 14 , -15 ) = "3A" 

1400 IF VAL(DIS$(9,.ilO))>15 THEN SE$(14, 15) = "3B" 

1410 IF VAL(DIS$(9, 10))>18 THEN SE$(14, 15)="4A" 

1420 OPEN #1, -4, 0, "K: " . 

1425 GRAPHICS 0: POKE 752, 1: POSITION 12, 9: ? " CONTINUE 
WITH " ^ 

1430 POSITION 14, 10;? SE$(1, 13) . 
1432 POSITION 12, 11 : ? " " " 

143'5 POSITION 12, 12: ? " <1> YES "" 
1436 POSITION 12', 13: ? " " 
1440 POSITION 12, 14: ? " <2> NO ^ " 
1442 POSITION 12> 15: ? " ' " 
1445 GOSUB 192: GET #1, U ' 

1450 IF U<>49 AND UO50 THEN ? CL$: GOTO 1425 
1452 CLbSE #1 ' ' • 

1455. IF U=49 THEN. GOSUB' 203 
1460 IF U=50 THEN 1560 

IF TM=1 AND G0=0 THEN cb=l: CC=0 : TM=0 : ? CL$ : GOTO 



1500 
J550 
1510 
1520 



IF C0=1 THEN TM=TM1 
IF U=49 THEN 280 



CO=0 



1550 DIS${8, 8)="U": DIS$ ( 11 , 11 )= " 



DIS$(12, 14)=NAM$: 
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MIS$»DIS$: CLOSE #2: OPEN #2, 4, 0, DIS$(1, 14): GOTO- 300 
1560 I CL$: POSITION ll,^lOs ? " WANT TO QUIT ": POSITION 
17, 11: INPUT L$: ? CL$ 
1570 IF L$.a"N" THEN 17l0 

1580 IF L$""y" THEN GRAPHICS 17: POSITION 3, 10: PRINT 
#6; "THAT'S A TAKE": CLOSE #1: CLOSE #2: CLOSE #3: CLOSE #4 
1590 OPEN #1, 4; 0, "D: PERM" 
1600 QPBN'#2, 8, 0, "D: PERM" 
1610 TRAP 1640: INPUT" #1 ; RIS$ 
-1620 PRINT #2;RlS$ 
1630 GOTO 1610 

1640 CLOSE #1: CLOSE #2 r : ' 

1650 OPEN #1, 4, 0, FILE$ 
1660 OPEN #2/8, 0, FILE$ , 
1670 TRAP 170t): INPUT i,l;RIS$-« 
1680 PRINT #2;RIS$ » 
1690 GOTO 1670 > 
1700 CLOSE #1:- CLOSE #2: END 

1710 POKE 752, 1: CLOSE #5: POSITION 8, 10: ? " BACK TO 
THE MENU " . 

1720 OPEN, #5,^8, 0, "D: TRANS '.COD" 

1730 ^ PRINT 

# 5 ; TIMEl ; CR$ ; FIR$ ; Cr$ ; LAS$ ; CR$ ; NAM$ ; CR$ ; TMl ; CR$ ; IMM : CLOSE 

#5 - 

1740 RUN "D: MENU": END 

1770 REM RIGHT* . , 

1780 GRAPHICS 1: SETCOLOR 2, 0, 0: POKE 752, 1: POSITION 

6, 10: ? #6; "*RIGHT*": ? " ";DAT2$;" ";FIR$ 

1790' P=2D: SOUND 0,121,10,5: GOSUB 193 

1800 SOUND 0,10^,10,5: GOSUB 193: SOUND 0,0,0,0 

1810 SOUND 0,^,10,5: GOSUB 193 

1820 P=45:/^UND 0,72,10,5: GOSUB 193 

1830 P=30:/SOUND 0,96,10,5: GOSUB 193 

1840 P_=15i y: SOUND 0,72,10,8: GOSJUB 19 3 

185JQ::::^0UND 0,0,0,0 

18^0 c3c=CC+l: GRAPHICS 17: RETURN^ - 

1900 IF C0=1 THgN GOTO* 2060 #, • 

1910 IF TM1=0 And CHR$(U)="F" then 2060 ■ 
ims IF CHR$(U)="F" THEN 1980 

19^ GRAPHICS 1: SETCOLOR 2, 0, 0: POKE 752, 1: POSITION 
6, 10: ? #6; "*CLOSE*": ? " " ; DAT3$ ; " " ; FIR$ 

1930 FOR X=l TO 20: SOUND 0,100,0,15: SOUND 1,200,0,0: 
SOUND 0,5,0,10 . 

1940 J=PEEK(X): SETCOLOR 2, 0, J+4: SETCOLOR 4, 0, J+4 
1950 NEXT X: SOUND 1,0,0,1 

1960 FOR X=5 TO 0 STEP -0.05: SOUND 0,5,0, INT(X): NEXT X: 
SOUND 1,0,0,0 • 
1965 IF TM1=0 THEN 2060: REM TEMP 

1970 IF PEEK(195)=162 THEN CLOSE #3: XIO 33, #3, 0, 0, "D: 

?????U.*": CLOSE #3: OPEN #3, 4, 0, "K: " 

1980 TRAP 1970: ? #4;T$ ■ : 

1990 IF T$="TF" OR T$="K" OR T$="M" THEN ? #4 ; U$ ;Cr'$ ; V$ 

2000 IF T$="C" THEN ? #4 ; U$ ;CR$ ; V$ ; CR$ ;W$ ; CR$ ; X$ ;CR$ ; Y$ 

2010 IF T$="M" OR T$="C" THEN ? 

#4;A$;CR$;B$;CR$;C$;CR$;D$;CR$;E$ 
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) 

2020 II.' T$-"TF", THEN ? #4)A$)CU$;D$ 

2030 IP •U^s.-K" THEN ? H ; A$ ;CR$ ) D$ ; CR$ ;C$ ;CR$ ; D$ 

2040 ? 

»4)K$ ;CR$ )AN1$ ;CR$ ,AN1$ ;CR$ ; AN1$ )CR$ ; ANl$ ;CR$ ; AN1$ ,CR$ ; EXT$ 

2050 IP TM"1 THEN RETURN 

2060 GRAPHICS 17; POSITION 5, 10: ? #6 ; "*ANSWER* " 
2070 TRAP 2150: LPRINT "TYPl2 OP QUESTION ",T$ 
2080 IP T$='"TF" OR T$a"K" OR T$ = "M" THEN LPRINT U$ ;V$ 
2090 IP T$ = "C'' THEN LPRINT U$ ; V$ ; W$ ; X$ ; Y$ 

2100 IP T$=i"M" OR T$ = "C" THEN LPRINT "A. ";A$: LPRINT "D. 
";B$: LPRINT "C. ";C$: LPRINT "D. " ; D$ : LPRINT "E. ";E$ 
2110 IP T$ = MjrF" THEN LPRINT "A. ";A$: LPRINT "B. ";B$ 
2120 IP T$a*K'« THEN LPRINT "1. ";A$: LPRINT "2. ";B$: 
LPRINT "3. ";C$: LPRINT "4-. ";D$ 

2130 LPRINT "ANSWER = ";K$;: IF CO=0 THEN LPRINT " YOU 
SAID [";CHR$(U);"] ";FIR$ 
2140 LPRINT: LPRINT 

2150 GRAPHICS 0: POKE 752, 1: POKE 710 , 0 ) 

2160 ? U$ y. ■ . ' 

2170 IP V$<>"" THEN ? V$ : IF W$<>"" THEN ? W$ : IF X$<>"" 

THEN ? X$: IF Y$<>"" THEN ? Y$ 

2180 IP T$="M" OR T$="C" THEN 2210 

2190^ IF T$=«="TF" THEN 2220 

2200 "^OSUB 196: GOTO 2230 

2210 GOSUB 197: GOTO^230 

2220 GOSUB 201 - 

2230 REM: IF AN3$<>"" THEN GOSUB 202: INPUT L$: ? CL$ 
2240 POKE 764, 255 

2250 IP UO70 AND T$<>"TF" THEN ?: ? "WHAT'S YOUR SECOND 
GUESS ";FIR$: GET #3, V 

2260 ? " * * ";K$;" * * IS CORRECT": ? 
2265 IP T$<>"TF" THEN RC=RC+1 

2270 IP CHR$(V)=K$ THEN RCC=RCC+1: GOSUB 202: INPUT L$ 
RETURN 

2290 IP CHR$(U)<>"P" AND CHR$(V)<>K$ THEN POSITION 2, 21 
? DAT1$;" ";FIR$ 

2300 REM IF AN2$<>"" THEN ? AN2$ : IF AN3$,<>"" THEN ? AN3$ 
IF AN4$<>"" THEN ? AN4$ : IP AN5$<>"" THEN ? AN5$ 
2 310 EX=EX+1 

2320 ON EX GOTO 2330, 2360, 2390, 2410 
2330 T1$=T$: U1$=U$: Vl$=.V$ : W1$=W$ : X1$=X$: Y1$=Y$ 
2340 A1$=A$: B1$=B$: Cl$=C$: Dl$=D$: E1$=E$ : K1$=K$ - 
2350 GOTO' 2420 

2360 T2$=T$: U2$'=U$: V2$=V$: W2$=W$: X2$=X$: Y2$=Y$ 
2370 A2$=A$: B2$=B$: C2$=C$: D2$=D$: E2$=E$: K2$=K$ 
2380 GOTO 2420 

2390 T3$=T$: U3$=U$: V3$=V$: W3$=W$: X3$=X$ : Y3$=Y$ 
2400 A3$=A$: B3$=B$: C3$=C$: D3$=D$: E3$=E$: K3$=K$ 
2410 EX=1 

2420 GOSUB 202: GET #3, V: ? CL$ : POKE 752, 1: RETURN 
2430 REM REVIEW* 

2440 FOR J=l TO 2 • ' 

2450 IF J=l THEN T$=T1$: U$=Ul$: V$=V1$': W$=W1$:" X$=Xl$: 
Y_$=Y1$ 

2460 IF. J=l THEN A$=A1$: B$=B1$ : C$=C1$: D$=Dl$: E$=E1$: 
K$=K1$ 
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2470 IP J«2 THEN T$-T2$: U$«U2$j V$-V2$J W$«W2$j X$«X2$: 
y$»»Y2$ 

2480 IP J-2 THKN A$»A2$t D$-B2$j €$"02$ t D$«D2$j E$-E2$l 

K$-K2$ ^ 

2490 POKE 752, 1 

2500 GOSUB 206 ' 

2510 ? U$: IF V$<>"" THEN ? V$: IP W$<>"" THEN ? W$s IP 

X$<>"" THEN ? X$: IP Y$<>"" THEN ? y$ 

2520 IF T$a"M" OR T$»"C" THEN 2550 

2530. IP T$«"TF" THEN 2560 

2540 GOSUD 196; GOTO 2570 

2550 GOSUB 197: GOTO "2570 

2560 GOSUB 201 

2570 POSITION 5, 22: ? " WHICH ANSWER ? ": GOSUB 

195 , 

2580 GET #3, U: ? CL$ 

2590 IF CHR$(U)=K$ THEN POSITION 2, 10: ? "YOU GOT THE" 
REVIEW QUESTION CORRECT ": GOSUB 194 

2600 IF CHR$(U)<>K$ THEN POSITION 2, 10: ? "YOU GOT THE 
REVIEW QUESTION WRONG'": GOSUB 194: IF J^l THEN J^O 
2610 IF CHR$(U)<>K$ AND J=2 THEN J=l 
2620 ? CL$: NEXT J 

2630 T1$=T3$: U1$=U3$: Vl$=V3$t Wl$=W3$: X1$=X3$: Yl$=Y3$ 
2640 A1$=A3$: B1$=B3$: C1$=C3$: Dl$=D3$: E1$=E3$: K1$=K3$, ^ 
2650 T3$ = "": U3$ = "'': V3$ = "": W3$ = "": X3$ = "": Y3$ = "" ' " 

2660 A3$ = "": B3$ = "": C3$ = "": D3$="": E3$ = "": K3$ = "'': 
RETURN 

2830 CLOSE #1: CLOSE #2: ? CL$: POSITION 4, 10: ? " NEXT 
FILE DOES NOT EXIST ": FOR P=l TO 300: NEXT P: GOTO 1560 
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Appendix 6 
CondeHcriptlve 
Dronii\ Poycholofjlcftl Profll« 



Monn Varlonco Range Kurtoala Mimimum Standard Skownoaa Maximum 
" Value Deviation Value 



Achiovoment 




















07.71 21.81 


15.00 


-1, 


,07 


01.00 


04, 


67 


00 


.21 


16.00 


Doin irirtnco 
04.67 19.75 


20.00 


00. 


08 


-6.00 


04, 


44 


-0 


.08 


14.00 


Endurance 
01.58 21.18 


19.00 


-0. 


62 


-8.00 


04. 


60 


-0 


.10 


11.00 


Order 

01.25 17.46 


14.00 


-1. 


02 


-7.00 


04. 


17 


-0 


.34 


07.00 


Int raceot ion 
04.90 18.15 


17.00 


-0. 


78 


-3.00 


04. 


26 


00 


.16 


14.00.. 


Nur turance 
01.03 35.16 


25.00 


-0. 


43 


-11.00 


05. 


93 


00 


.04 


14.00 


12.48 43.45 


23.00 


-1. 


03 


03.00 


06. 


59 


00 


.42 


26.00 


Hct f*ro«>^ Vila 1 1 t"\7 
06.45 13.38 


15.00 


-0. 


32 


-2.00 


03. 


65 


-0 


.46 


13.00 


i-JWLI X U X u X (Jll 

04.22 15.71 


15.00 


-0. 


42 


. -2.00 


03. 


96 


00 


.23 


13.00 


All t" nn rtm\7 

07.87 19.44 


17.00 


00. 


02 


-3.00 


#' 


41 


-0 


.36 


14.00 


Aggression 

f\ TO CO 

. iy.58 


T T Art 

17.00 


-0. 


47 


-4.00 


04 . 


42 


00 


.16 


13.00 


Change 

04.61 15.17 


17.00 


00. 


35 


-2.00 


03. 


89 


00 


.52 


15.00 


Succo ranee 
02.58 07.58 


11.00 


-0. 


54 


3.00 


02. 


75 


00 


.03 


^08. 00 


Abasement 
00.25 19.46 


17.00 


-0.' 


68 


-9.00 


04. 


41 


-0 


.06 

■ -i 

.47 


08.00 


Deference 
-3.74 22.66 


* 

21.. 00 


00. 


35 


-14.00 


04,. 


76 


-0 


07.00 
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Appendix 7 
Condaacr iptlvo 



r.t5lf 'Payeholoqicnl Profile 



Mo.nn Varlonco Rnngo Kurtoul« Mimiinum Standard SkewnoaB Maximum 

Value Dovirtfclon . Value 



Ach levemont . 

, 10.32 36.42 , 20.00 -1.39 01.00 06.03 00.11 

Dominance 

06.22 27.04 19.00 -0.49 -5.00 05.20 -0.45 



ERIC 



T77 



21.00 
14.00 



Endurance 

07.48 35.92 22.00 -0.78 -5.00 05.99 -0.43 17.00 

Order 

06.29 27.48 23.00 00.07 -5.00 05.24 t)0.07 18.00 

Intraception 

12.80 29.82 20.00 -0.55 01.00 05.46 .-0.58 21.00 

Nurturance • 
13. 29 37.74 24.00 00.02 -1.00 0)^.14 -0.50^ 23.00 

Af&iliation ■'• 

19. 3S 69. 17 31 . # -0. 52 ,02.00 08. 31 -0. 36 33.00 

Heterosexua^l i ty ^ 

08.77 . 21.24 18.00 -0. 49 -1.00 04.60 -0.21 17..00 

Exhibition ; 
03.00 29.66 26.00 00.79 -11.00 05.44 -0.18 15.00 

Autonomy 

03.12 2X.04 21.00 00.04 -7.00 04.58 -0.03' 14.00 

Aggression 

-2.77^ i3.64 23-00 00.42 -14.00 04.86 00.11 09.00 

Change - 

05.96 15. 56 16 .00 -0'. 37 -3.00 03. 94 -0 . 19 13.00 ♦ 

Succorance 

00.64 04.97 08.00 -0.77 -3.00 02.22 -0.04 05.00 

Abasement - ^ . . 

-0.16 13.47' 13.00 -0.64 -7.00 03.67 00.10 06.00 

Deference 

00.58 31:45 22.00 -0.61 -12.00 05.60 r0.14 10.00 



^ ApptHuVix ft 

iHqnif ictitM Ot her Vtiyc\\oloiiic/l. P|ot i l« 



fi t n i 1 r d * ; k <i w n h h 
DVvint ion 



Ach lovomont 
09.90 29*89 

Domi on nco 
05;90 33.02 

Endurance 
06.83 42.14 



Order 
06.06 



42.79 



Intracept ion 
10.58 36.25 

Nur turAnco 
12.03 50.76 

Af f iliation 
16.09 57.89 

Heterosexual ity 
08.19 17.29 

Ex-hibition 
03.54 33.98 

Autonomy 

02.67 21.62 . 

Aggress ion 
-1.48 30.45 

Change 

04,71 24.54 

Succorance 
00 . 03' 08.96 

Abasement 
-0.83 14.14 

Deference 
00.29 24.34 



21 .00 
22.00 
31,00 
29.00 
19.00 
27.00 
iO .00 
L-^ToO 
30.00 
26/00 
26.00 
'20.00 

■i?.oo 

20.00 
27.00 



"0.87 -2.00 

-0.70 -7.00 

00.95 -12.00 

00.17 -9.00 

-1./31 Jl-OP 



-0.72 O.l.OO 
-0.33 00.00 



04.7^. -14.00 



00.04 
-0.39 
02.03 
02.83 



-8.00 
-5.00 
-10.00 
-11.00 



05.46. 
05.74 
0G.49 
06.54 

06:02 



-0.27 ■ -5.00 07*12 



07.60 



02.03 -I4.d0 05.83 



0.4 -.6 5 



01.54 -18.00. 05.51 



04.95 
02 .99 
03.76 
04.93 



-o.oa 



-0.15 



-0.59 



00. 01 



00.16 



-0. 58 



00.17 



04.15 VOO.24 



-0.74 
-1. 3B 
-5. 85. 
-0.50 
00. 37 
00. 36 
00. 87 



Miix iitium 
V.llue* 



19.00 
15.00 

« 

19.00 

20.00 

20.00 

22.00 

31.00' 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 

08.0 0 

12.00 

07.00 

10.00 

16.00 
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